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Human Values in Industry 
By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


The economic system, though its immediate objective consists 
in producing and distributing material goods in society, does not 
enjoy an independent and unrelated being of its own, but must be 
properly subordinated to the higher aims of human existence. It 
is an organic part of society, and hence in its own peculiar way 
must contribute to the fulfillment of life. Every social arrange- 
ment exists for the purpose of making possible the better life. 
The contribution which the economic system makes to this end is 
of great importance on account of the dependence of the develop- 
ment of man and society on material conditions. Economic 
activity is service of man and society. From it helpful and en- 
nobling influences should radiate. It must be so conducted that 
it truly benefits society and betters the conditions under which 
men live. Its purpose is, not merely to furnish the necessary 
supply of food and other necessaries, but also to aid in the moral 
and spiritual growth of man. It must make men and develop 
character, for all human activity has this purpose. From this we 
can immediately infer that the human activity which enters into 
the production of the necessities of life must be such that it not 
only does not degrade the human material but proves a truly 
educative and uplifting influence. Labor, where man is con- 
cerned, is not merely an activity to produce external commodities 
but is intended by Providence to become a means of personal 
development. The personal repercussion of productive labor on 
the individual cannot be left out of account if the economic order 
is to fulfill its purpose. Labor which impairs human character, 
stunts human faculties and results in human degradation, however 
productive of material effects, contradicts the essential purpose of 
human existence. Labor of this type cannot be justified morally, 
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for in spite of its economic efficiency it really harms man and 
injures society. In the long run, economically efficient but 
physically and morally destructive labor is terribly costly to 
society. Of such labor Pius XI speaks when he pens the awful 
indictment expressed in the following passage: ‘‘And so bodily 
labor, which was decreed by Providence for the good of man’s 
body and soul even after original sin, has everywhere been 
changed into an instrument of strange perversion: for dead 
matter leaves the factory ennobled and transformed, where men 
are corrupted and degraded.’ Economic activity subjectively 
considered is the activity of a human being, and because of this 
must, like all human activity, tend to advance physical, moral 
and spiritual perfection. Industry in the interests of greater 
productiveness may legitimately wear out its machines, but it may 
not wear out men because man is a spiritual personality and not 
merely an instrument of production. At this point the economic 
process touches on morality and becomes subordinated to the 
morallaw. Industry, therefore, must realize human values, inas- 
much as industrial activity must be of such a quality that it truly 
makes men more perfect physically, morally and spiritually. 
We are not now considering the rewards of labor (which of course 
must be such as to make possible for the workingman a genuinely 
human existence), but labor in itself, which must respect human 
dignity and human exigencies. Labor, as a consequence, is to 
be measured not only by material standards of productiveness, 
but even more by its physical, moral and spiritual effects on hu- 
man personality. 

When we look upon economic activity in its subjective aspects, 
we quickly detect its moral connotations, which may not be set 
aside but call for foremost consideration. When we turn our 
attention to industry in its objective aspects (that is, when we 
view the objects and products which it creates), we again are con- 
' fronted by moral issues. The products of economic activity are 
destined for man and human society. Their nature accordingly 
must be determined by true human needs. The production of 
harmful commodities, therefore, is patently wrong. Moreover, 
since industry is actually a social function, it must serve society 


1 Quadragesimo Anno. 
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as a whole and not only a part of society. From this we deduce 
the necessary corollary that the production of luxuries cannot be 
morally justified when this is incompatible with the satisfaction 
of the needs of all. The human element is absolutely inseparable 
from industry and economic activity. Industry must revolve 
around man. To fit into the moral scheme of life industry must 
be anthropocentric. 

If we define economics as the science of wealth, this definition 
may be satisfactory as long as we keep in mind that this wealth is 
for man and society, because this qualification immediately lifts 
the concept of wealth into the moral realm. The one important 
thing is to make man central in the economic system, and his 
nature, taken in its integrity, the criterion by which the value of 
economic activities is to be gauged. Wealth in this sense is 
wealth of a very definite kind, namely, wealth which really serves 
man and society; hence, it is wealth required by the moral order, 
for as soon as we introduce man we are compelled to apply moral 
evaluations and to make moral appraisals. 

It is not even necessary to make man appear in the definition 
of economics, provided the concept of man dominates the back- 
ground of our thought and thus implicitly enters into our des- 
cription. Father Valére Fallon, S.J., follows this line of argument 
when he defines economy without direct and explicit reference to 
man. In his mind economics is teleological, and man is the end of 
all economic activity, though the fact is not explicitly mentioned. 
Thus, Father Fallon gives us this definition: “Social economy is 
the science which treats of the general laws governing production, 
distribution, exchange and consumption of goods in their relation 
to the social order.’’ He defends what to some might seem a 
totally inadequate and misleading notion in a note which he adds 
for the sake of greater clarification. The note we quote in full, 
because it happily shows how the immediate ends of economic 
activity have a relative independence without, however, for that 
reason being dissociated from the larger and more inclusive pur- 
poses of human life. ‘Many authors,’ he writes, “criticize the 
definition we have just given by saying that it draws attention 
from the true object of economic science, which is man, human 
wants, human activity, to concentrate it on objects foreign to 
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man, which, according to them, are but means to provide for his 
wants. The fear of these authors is eminently respectable and we 
share it. The reaction against the tendency of certain classic 
economists who seem to make wealth an end and to subordinate 
man to the production of goods is, however, to cause the former to 
subordinate wealth to man and to insist upon the human charac- 
ter of economic questions. Their definition is none the less 
faulty. The study of man, of his needs, his desires, springs, 
properly speaking, from psychology and ethics. The real object 
of economics is not man and his needs, but the means of satisfying 
these needs. The aim of economics is not man’s activity, for 
among the means of providing for the needs of man there are 
others besides the activities of man, namely, natural resources and 
capital. The subordination of wealth to man and the human 
character of economic questions are noted in our definition by the 
term ‘goods,’ which signifies material things in their relation to 
the needs of man, and by the terms production, distribution, ex- 
change, consumption, which indicate phenomena into each of 
which man enters. In fact, we have added ‘in their relation to 
the social order’ to indicate the dependence of economic affairs on 
more general and higher aims, as well as to assert our care for the 
economic-social problems.’’? We have no quarrel with this man- 
ner of presentation; in fact, it coincides with our own, for we con- 
cede to economic activity a sphere within which it is governed by 
its own laws and free from direct moral control. Economic ac- 
tivity by reduction to higher purposes becomes subordinated to 
moral ends, but this reduction is essential wherever human ac- 
tivity is involved and wherever commodities for human use are 
concerned. 

In a way it is well to make this clear, because economics cannot 
be converted into a pious treatise or a religious tract. Questions 
of technical organization cannot be directly settled by an appeal 
to the Decalogue. Wisely the Papal Encyclicals eschew prob- 
lems of a technical nature, and leave these to the expert in eco- 
nomic matters. To efface the lines of separation between the 
various departments of life and the different human sciences leads 
only to confusion. We do oppose, however, every attempt to 

2 “Principles of Social Economy’ (New York City). 
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make economy a closed system that merely follows its own laws 
and refuses to be subordinated both to the moral law and the 
welfare of society. 

To realize that economic activity has laws of its own, also pre- 
vents us from being deceived by utopian schemes of economic and 
social reform. ‘Thus, those who advocate the nationalization of 
productive capital show a woeful ignorance of the process of pro- 
duction. If production is to be carried on, productive capital 
must be husbanded, conserved and increased; common ownership 
is notoriously wasteful; only one who is unfamiliar with practical 
business realities can pin his faith on such an unreliable thing. 
There are the idealists who tell us that the profit motive must be 
abolished, and the more inspiring motive of service substituted 
for it. This sounds fine to those that know nothing about eco- 
nomic man, who though not a self-existent entity has actual 
reality in everyone of us. Hence, separate things must be kept 
asunder and economy given that independence to which it is 
entitled. Directly economic activity deals with things, but it 
deals with things in relation to man and society. Wherever this 
human relation enters, there also arises a moral problem. 


Christ and Industry 


The industrial problem presents two aspects, the economic or 
technical form and the ethical spirit. Since, with regard to the 
first, industry is subject to its own laws, we do not expect to 
derive any information on this point from Christ. He accepts 
the economic situation of His days. He even bestows a measure 
of approval on the existing order by freely using its phenomena to 
illustrate spiritual truths. No industrial arrangement considered 
merely as such need be irretrievably bad, the question in its regard 
being whether it works economically and serves its immediate 
purpose. So, Christ says nothing about the economic system of 
His times. His tacit approval is found in the fact that it can 
serve Him as the vehicle of spiritual illustration. It was not His 
intention to offer to the world an economic pattern valid for all 
times. Still, if the internal technical organization of industry in 
itself presented a moral issue, the Gospel could not evade this 
point. The silence of the Gospel in this respect confirms the 
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contention that industry within limits enjoys a degree of auton- 
omy. The wage system as a technical detail of industrial organ- 
ization remains a purely economic question which has to be judged 
by its economic effects on society. If it works well within its 
own scope, it constitutes a good economic arrangement. The 
wage system as a human relation immediately touches on moral 
ground. But the wage system is at one and the same time an 
economic arrangement and a human relation. Thus we see that 
morality is not merely superimposed on industry but enters into 
its very essence. In this manner the necessary distinction be- 
tween the moral and the economic order is preserved without any 
impairment of their close union and intimate relationship. 

We avoid a double inconvenience by this theory. First, we are 
not deceived by those who make moral reform contingent on 
industrial arrangement. That is the teaching of economic de- 
terminism, which inevitably culminates in communism. Accord- 
ing to the tenets of this materialistic creed, ethical laws are the 
outcome of the economic order and the economic life is the sum- 
total of human life; the economic order is the social order. Grave 
errors, therefore, spring from the initial confusion of economics 
and ethics. From these errors we escape by the distinction we 
have emphasized. 

The second pitfall we avoid is that of unwarranted rationaliza- 
tion. Rationalization or wish-thinking has become very common 
in our days. Unless we respect the relative independence of the 
economic order, we shall be tempted to inject into it the fond 
wishes of our heart and to construct it after the beautiful fancies 
of our desires without regard for the stern realities of existence. 
Economics has suffered much from such wish-thinking, and as a 
result has become the playground of fantastic theorists who pre- 
sume to speak with authority on intricate economic questions 
with no other qualification but that of good will. Of these Mr. 
- Walter Rauschenbusch remarks with some asperity: ‘““There are 
preachers who undertake to discuss the largest social questions 
with the air of a specialist and the knowledge of a tyro.”* Dr. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman also deplores the prevalence of rational- 
ization in economics: ‘‘Economics deals with social phenomena 


3 “Christianity and the Social Crisis’? (New York City). 
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centering about the provision for the material needs of the indi- 
vidual and of organized groups. ... Tomake this definition more 
specific would be to enter at once into the realm of controversy, to 
engage in a battle of words, in which slightly different nuances of 
definition disguise radical differences in approach and emphasis 
in the study of the subject. Economics, which has long been and 
will perhaps ever continue to be the battleground of rationaliza- 
tions for group and class interests, has suffered more than any 
other discipline from the malaise of polemics about definition and 
method.... The modern student regards these controversies, not 
as dispassionate attempts to attain by logical means to eternal 
verities, but as reflections in one field of changes in Zeitgeist and of 
shifts in the class structure of economic society. He is more 
frankly concerned with specific problems suggested by the thou- 
sand and one maladjustments in the functioning of the economic 
system; and he endeavors to bring his intelligence to bear upon 
their solution without concerning himself with the question 
whether the problems are purely economic in character or whether 
the procedure employed is in line with the approved methodology 
of economics. For his purposes the broad definition of economics 
given above should be entirely adequate; it indicates that eco- 
nomics is a social scientific discipline, and that it is concerned with 
the relations of man to man arising out of processes directed to the 
satisfaction of material needs.’’* 

Wealth is the object of economic endeavor. The chief eco- 
nomic concern is to produce this wealth with the greatest effi- 
ciency, the least outlay and the smallest waste. This principle of 
economy is vital in a world which, though rich in resources, is not 
inclined to open its stores to man unless he applies the key of 
arduous labor and keen ingenuity. Well says Dr. John F. 
Cronin, S.S.: “Economics deals with the age-old reality of man’s 
struggle to live in an inhospitable world. From the day when it 
was pronounced ‘In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy 
bread,’ the effort to secure the physical necessities of life has been 
a major concern of mankind. History has been profoundly influ- 
enced by this fact.’’® The success of an individual enterprise as 


* “The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences” (New York City). 
5 “Economics and Society” (Baltimore, Md.). 
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well as that of the whole national scheme of production depends 
on the right application of the principle of economy. It is for 
that reason that the Gospel extols the natural virtues of diligence, 
honest labor, resourcefulness and thrift. 

But even this fundamental law does not possess absolute char- 
acter, because the entire department of economic endeavor must 
be fitted into the total scheme of human and social life. The 
higher ethical law which dominates economic activity and serves 
as a corrective to the purely economic laws may be formulated in 
the following manner: ‘“The economic subject or agent may not 
seek the economic objects, material goods and services, as ends and 
values supreme in themselves and in their own right, but only as 
means, which in some manner contribute to the rational purpose 
of preserving and improving human existence and serve genuinely 
human interests.’’® The basic orientation of industry, therefore, 
must be human. Industry realizes human values through eco- 
nomic values, which latter by their subordination to ulterior ends 
are divested of their supremacy and surrounded by restrictions 
that safeguard the real purpose of human life and society. When 
viewed in the light of these philosophical principles, economics 
takes on a new complexion. If we work out this theory in detail 
and in its practical applications, we shall be able to build up an 
economic system which in the social scheme occupies an honored 
place and serves the best interests of man and society. 

What we assert here is nothing else than the old Christian doc- 
trine of the unity of life. In the Catholic world-view no field of 
human activity is purely secular and unrelated to eternity and 
God. Secularism is the evil shadow that has fallen on economics, 
and under this unholy blight industry has grown into an un- 
weeded garden full of noxious plants. ‘‘Catholic doctrine,’’ says 
Professor Amintore Fanfani, ‘‘does not divide practical life into 
water-tight compartments. The idea of God and the idea of 
man, who is conceived as a creature struggling to attain the prize 
of eternal happiness, penetrate all others.... Suchaconception 
leaves no room for indifferent actions. In a world so conceived, 
there is no greater end than that of final beatitude, which is 


6 “Das Arbeitsethos der Kirche.’”” By Dr. Johannes Haessle (Freiburg im Breis- 
gau). 
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therefore the only ultimate end. And thus, if the spiritual prog- 
ress of the individual is not to be impeded, there is no end but 
finds place in a hierarchical order, in which every end, however 
noble, is a middle term, and by this very fact cannot be attained 
by acts or means that are not at the same time acts or means for 
the attainment of the ultimate and supreme end. Man rises 
from earth to heaven by a stair at the head of which stands eternal 
beatitude. At certain distances there are intermediate stages to 
be reached in the ascent. Every step is a step nearer to the 
proximate stage, but also to the final one of all.... The moral 
necessity of attaining the ultimate end circumscribes human ac- 
tion in the domestic, the political, the economic, and the purely 
religious spheres. More exactly, we might say that such a con- 
ception transforms all activity into moral activity, and every act 
into a religious act.’’’ The restoration of the Christian concep- 
tion of the unity of life will result in the redemption, the moraliza- 
tion and the humanization of industry. 

By proclaiming this unity of life the teachings of Christ had an 
enormous influence on industry, though they carefully refrain 
from sanctioning any concrete economic order. Thus Professor 
Francis Greenwood Peabody writes: ‘‘No specific form of indus- 
trial arrangement can fairly claim to reproduce a design pre- 
scribed by Him. Yet it by no means follows from this conclusion 
that the teaching of Jesus has no bearing on modern industrial 
life. On the contrary, when one recalls the social principles of the 
Gospel, they are at once seen to involve decisions concerning many 
economic schemes of the present. Jesus, in the first place, surveys 
industrial life, as He does all other human interests, from above, 
as a means to that spiritual education of the race which is to have 
its end in God’s kingdom. The world of business affairs is to 
Jesus not an isolated sphere of human activity, for it lies within 
the large horizon of His spiritual purpose.’’® 


7 “Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism’? (New York City). 
8 “Jesus Christ and the Social Question” (New York City). 








Brotherly Love and Patriotism 


By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


‘“‘And who is my neighbor?” (Gospel, Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost). 
I 

When explaining the parable of the Good Samaritan, Bishop 
Bonomelli remarks in a footnote: “It is well known that the Jews 
taught that only Jews were their neighbors; as to other peoples, 
as to foreigners, they had no determinate ideas about them; as a 
rule, they regarded all foreigners as enemies, and it seems they 
thought it lawful to hate them: “Thou shalt hate thine enemy.’”’ 

In times of war, patriotism to-day unfortunately seems to find 
this ancient point of view profitable to instill, with diabolical 
adroitness, into the minds and hearts of a people towards the 
“enemy.” Shakespeare gives us the logic of this propagandism 
when he puts on the lips of Shylock the terrifying question: 
‘“‘Hates any man the thing he would not kill?’”’ If statesmen can 
only succeed in this gospel of hate, they hope to make the people 
into a singularly united brotherhood of hate in order that the 
soldiers may the more easily wish to kill, and the folk at home 
may the more readily suffer all kinds of disastrous things in order 
to “‘hold up the arms of the government.’’ Those who really do 
the fighting, however, ordinarily soon learn to respect the enemy, 
whilst at the same time trying to win a victory. I could burden 
this paper with beautiful illustrations of this soldierly attitude, 
and with hideous illustrations of the hatred nourished by the folk 
who stay at home. But the unforgettable story of the World 
War relieves me of the double task, and I gladly enough refrain 
from giving examples of my contention. 

‘‘Who is my neighbor?” The parable clearly insinuates that 
all mankind is our neighbor. The word “‘insinuates’’ may appear 
to be what has been called a “weasel” word. But its insinuation 


is marvellous in this, that it does not directly teach that all men 

are my neighbors, but only that, as the Jewish lawyer replied to 

Our Saviour, anyone—even such a hated foreigner as every 

Samaritan was to a Jew—who is kind to me, albeit a hated 
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foreigner, is my neighbor in good truth. Meanwhile the neigh- 
borly love of a Christian must extend to all mankind, whether we 
have received good or evil treatment from its peoples or races, its 
customs or ideals, its pretensions or its performances. 

If this be true, we obtain a new view of the Christian’s ideal 
relations to all other folk. If so-called patriotism exalts an oppo- 
site ideal, even in time of war, it is mistaken both in fact and in 
ultimate policy. Patriotism is defined as love of one’s country. 
Assuredly we should nurture a filial affection towards our own 
country. But must we hate our enemies? 

It occurs to me that Christ’s doctrine expounded in the Sermon 
on the Mount could be made more intelligible to the people if the 
words “‘hate’’ and ‘“‘love’’ were understood differently from (as I 
surmise) the ordinary way of interpreting them. The word 
‘Jove’ could, I think, often be better (or, at least, more intelli- 
gibly) employed, if “‘loving’’ were sometimes rendered as “‘lik- 
ing.’”’ Weare hardly masters of our likes and dislikes, which may 
be instinctive and solely emotional. But “‘love,’’ in its ascetical 
meaning, is less an emotion than an act of the will. We can love 
what we dislike. 

In time of war, or of the popular excitement that may end in 
war, or of the making of a treaty after a war, we could do a truly 
patriotic thing. We could preach on the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and thus try to temper popular dislikes with the 
Gospel doctrine of love. We could thus confer on the attractive 
topic of patriotism a Christian enlargement of purview that would 
exalt a natural virtue into a supernatural one, a human instinct 
of self-preservation into a divine duty of forgiveness and true 
love as taught in the Gospel of Christ. 

Like other men, a priest loves his country dearly. But never- 
F theless he is, by his very office, a captain in the heavenly army that 
fights under the banner of the Prince of Peace. He can be com- 

forted meanwhile by the fact that the world is more and more tend- 
; ing towards the thought attributed to Benjamin Franklin, that there 
never was a good war or a bad peace. The war to end war was 
followed almost immediately by some score-and-a-half of wars. 
The end now is to seek peace at almost any price. Why? Alas, 
for a predominantly natural motive which, however, could be 
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supernaturalized with doubtless greater ultimate effectiveness. 

If ‘‘there never was a good war or a bad peace,” we could preach 
a sermon on patriotism that would perhaps seem rather peculiar 
to our hearers, but which nevertheless could greatly enlarge their 
mental vision and be profitable unto salvation, both temporal and 
spiritual. 

In doing this, difficulties would be encountered. Patriotism is 
a difficult topic to handle, because it is a sentiment rooted some- 
how most deeply in our nature. It accordingly can beget an 
emotion which can easily smother logical analysis. Philosophers 
like Cicero become almost lyrical in their description of its duties 
and its real nature. Patriotism is emotional: ‘‘Let me make the 
songs of a people, and I care not who makes its laws.’”” Yes—and 
a citizen who seems hardly to know who are his rulers and what 
kinds of laws they make, will contentedly ‘go along’’ with his 
party affiliations, unless grinding poverty and the desperation 
arising from it may finally issue in bloody revolution, which in its 
turn is sustained by wildly emotional songs. 

On the other hand, patriotism is a difficult subject because it 
has been very variously understood and very curiously defined. 

First, it has been variously understood. By its etymological 
derivation it has been construed as love for one’s fatherland. 
Descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers can accordingly sing with 
their own species of patriotic fervor: 


Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride— 


and can thus identify our country as their fatherland. They had 
almost made their sectional hymn the official song of the jwhole 
nation because of its first line (which also became its universally 
used title): ‘“My Country, ’tis of thee.” In view of this Appro- 
priation, as it were, we might perceive something comical in the 
fervor of children who are the first generation of immigrants and 
who scream (to the rafters, or the ceiling, or the sky, as the case 
may be)—for the line ‘‘Land where my fathers died’’ is sung on 
one of the highest pitches of the music. Meanwhile, these chil- 
dren of immigrants can properly understand patriotism to mean 
love for one’s native land, since they were born here. But now 
another difficulty has to be faced. The immigrant parents 
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of these children will understand patriotism as love for one’s 
adopted (or adopting) country. But hereupon newspapers, 
public orators, and even writers of books, indulge in a patent 
pleonasm in the attempt to indicate a discrimination between the 
native children and the immigrant parents, and will declare the 
children to be ‘‘native-born”’ and the parents to be ‘‘naturalized.”’ 

As for the definitions of patriotism, we come upon some 
curious ones. Cicero regarded his fatherland as ‘“‘communis 
omnium parens,”’ and extolled the commonwealth as contermin- 
ous with the fatherland: “Our parents, children, relations, and 
neighbors are dear, but our fatherland (patria) embraces the 
whole round of these endearments; in defense of it, who would not 
dare to die if only he could assist it?”’ 

Elsewhere, however, Cicero quotes a curious definition of the 
fatherland: ‘‘Patria est, ubicumque est bene.’”’ Herein we find 
the justification of the immigrant who has left his fatherland with 
the hopeful outlook of greater happiness in a strange land, a land 
which he will make his adopted fatherland. He can justly call 
this new Jand his “country,” and can sing with relish some of the 
lines (especially the first three) of “My Country, ’tis of thee.” 

Doubtless the most curious of all the definitions of patriotism is 
the one that intimates the scorn which Samuel Johnson felt for 
the professional patriot: ‘‘Patriotism is the last refuge of the 
scoundrel.’’ Our own similarly disillusioned day asks: ‘“Who put 
the Pay in Patriotism?” 

It may not be amiss for us to hold in memory all of these 
definitions pro re nata. Quoted with proper discrimination, one 
of the definitions may place our hearers in a position for apprais- 
ing the word judiciously and learning a lesson from such an 
appraisal. 

Meanwhile, the definition of patriotism as love for one’s coun- 
try will not discriminate between Daughters (or Sons) of the 
American Revolution and mere natives (or, as the pleonasm has 
it, “native-born” citizens); or between these two classes and the 
merely “‘naturalized’”’ citizens. The patria has become grandly 
inclusive or comprehensive, and is indeed ‘communis omnium 
parens.”” We ought to understand and to perform zealously the 
duties that patriotism lays upon our energies, to whatsoever class 
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of citizens we may belong. Cicero outlined the duties in eloquent 
fashion from the standpoint of what we may call ‘‘the natural 
virtues.’’ It is the business of a Catholic citizen to understand 
what patriotism is and to supernaturalize our performance of the 
duties it places on us. No matter what land is our fatherland, 
we are nevertheless on earth as pilgrims and strangers, having 
here no lasting tabernacle but looking for one that is to come, 
eternal in Heaven. Here we are exsules filii Heve, who may still 
call the God of Heaven “Our Father,” and who may justly sing of 
that Father: 

Qui vitam sine termino 

Nobis donet in patria. 

III 


We have, then, two fatherlands—a limited portion of earth, an 
unlimited portion of heaven. Citizenship in the former ought to 
prepare us for citizenship in the latter. Indeed, as St. Paul 
noted, whilst we still are on earth our “‘conversation,’’ our citizen- 
ship, is really in heaven, or ought to be there. 

Apropos, I should like to quote the whole of Chapter XV 
(“Christianus Civis’’—‘‘Christian Citizenship”) of the volume by 
Dom Anscar Vonier, entitled Christianus. He begins by remark- 
ing: ‘‘More heartburnings have been caused to Christians by the 
problems of citizenship than by any other human issue.’”’ He 
proceeds to describe and analyse our two kinds of citizenship that 
are answerable for the Christian’s heartburnings due to the vari- 
ously issuing problems. But let me here excerpt merely a portion 
of one paragraph (pp. 175-176): 


“With the prodigious developments of national sentiment which 
are such an outstanding psychological phenomenon of our times, it 
may sound hard to the ears even of fervent Catholics that the great 
King, Christ, is at war with the nations of the earth, that He is 
unceasingly intent on breaking their pride, that there is not one 
nation which as a common polity is not an obstacle to the sovereignty 
of the Lamb. Still, a little candor ought to make us face the facts 
as they are. The civilization. which we know of and in which we 
live and have our being is profoundly inimical to Christ. No nation 
to-day would move a finger, would spend a farthing, for Christ’s 
cause, if it were asked todoso. So we may take it as an axiom that 
our Christian citizenship must clash with the merely natural citizen- 
ship whereby we are citizens of states more or less prosperous. The 
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phases of that conflict need not be gone into here. From the martyr- 
dom of a Blessed Thomas More to the disinherited daughter of a 
wealthy family who is turned out because she has done the un- 
English thing of becoming a Catholic there are many variations of 
that same difficulty.” 

Hereupon he quotes Our Saviour: ‘Do not think that I came to 
send peace upon earth: I came not to send peace, but the sword. ..”’ 
(Matt., x. 34-36). And he comments upon Our Lord’s words as 
follows: “One universal principle we may state here. No 
Christian worthy of the name can throw himself into national 
citizenship head over heels, as if such loyalty were an ultimate 
reality, a kind of divine Absolute. Earthly citizenship must 
always be secondary with him, relative, provisional, as the Chris- 
tian is truly the citizen of a much higher policy.”’ Our parish 
school problem is a case in point. To deny all religious elements 
in the youthful training of the future citizenship of the American 
people, as is the unfortunate fact in the public schools, is in effect 
to train (in so far as the training itself goes) children up to athe- 
ism. The problem is not truly a negative one. It is truly a 
positive one. We are in effect heavily taxed in our effort to train 
children in religion as well as in secular matters, whilst we are also 
taxed to help the public schools in a practically atheistic training 
of children. As between Christ and Cesar, the choice is officially 
for Cesar. This fact is clearly perceived by many thoughtful 
Protestants of eminence in the body politic. Meanwhile, the 
nation is proudly claimed (even by some Catholics) as a Christian 
nation, just as some Protestants have (ludicrously, as witnessed 
by the statistics of those who are not even church-goers) claimed 
that we are a Protestant people. ‘“They have eyes and see not.”’ 
Meanwhile, Catholics are patriotic in times of peace and of war 
alike. Peace finds its victories in our innumerable institutions of 
education and of charity. War finds its victories in holocausts of 
Catholic soldiers. Let preachers. instruct the people in the ways 
of supernaturalizing such deeds of love and deeds of valor. Dom 
Anscar’s chapter will clear the air for preacher and people. 


IV 


Patriotism is not peculiar to Christianity. Thoughtful phi- 
losophers like Cicero esteemed it highly. Even savages of the 
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Dark Continent gladly give their lives in tribute toit. Is it, then, 
a virtue or merely such an instinct as a dog has for defending, 
with its life, his master or the house it lives in—but quite ready 
as well to do the same office for another master who buys it and 
installs it in another home? 

Theologians appear to find some difficulty in locating patriotism 
among the supernatural virtues. Benedict XIV, for instance, 
points out that the four cardinal virtues can have several parts 
annexed, some of which are potential, others subjective, others 
integral. Employing thus the terminology of the Schools, he 
annexes four subjective parts to prudence. They are: ‘‘Monastic, 
which is concerned with the good of the individual; economic, 
with the good of the house or family; political, with the good of 
the city, commonwealth, or kingdom; and military, which directs 
in warfare a multitude assembled for a time to defend a country 
from enemies and to repel their attacks.’’ All of these, it would 
seem, could be placed in the category of patriotism for one reason 
or another. Patriotism, therefore, belongs to the family of 
prudence. 

On the other hand, Fr. Waldron, in ‘The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,’’ annexes patriotism to the cardinal virtue of justice, be- 
cause justice has annexed to it the virtue of piety, ‘‘which disposes 
to the fulfillment of duties which one owes to parents and to 
country (Patriotism).’’ My readers may consult the ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia” (XV, 473c). 

However, Fr. Tanquerey does not even use the word patriotism 
in his sufficiently large volume, ‘““The Spiritual Life,’ in which he 
discusses the virtues at length. This fact may appear a striking 
one in view of the eloquent and emotional ways in which the 
French people refer to La Pairie. And Fr. Tanquerey is not 
singular in this omission of the word patriotism from his volume. 

In brief, patriotism seems to be somewhat elusive in respect of 
analysis and description. Fr. Waldron puts the word in marks of 
parenthesis. Benedict XIV does not mention it. Neither does 
Fr. Tanquerey, or Fr. Devine in his ‘““Manual of Ascetical The- 
ology,” so far as I have observed. But Fr. Skelly, in his volume 
of ‘‘Sermons and Addresses’ (Herder, 1929), remarks that ‘“‘our 
great Catholic theologians place it as the second of the moral 
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virtues in honor and worth” (p. 52). I am wondering, therefore, 
whether patriotism might be properly viewed as basically an 
emotional urge to put certain rather numerous virtues in opera- 
tion. Pagans, Christians, savages, seem to possess such as 
emotional urge and under its influence are led to exhibit many 
splendid natural virtues. The Christian supernaturalizes this 
emotion, just as he can supernaturalize the various instincts of 
love, hate, pride, and so on. 

I admit having been surprised at the tremendous value as- 
cribed to patriotism in a certain Catholic periodical. The writer 
ended a long account of the grand work performed by Sisters of 
Charity for wounded soldiers in times of war, and wrote: ‘The 
incidents we have related . . . deserve to be repeated at this time 
if only to remind our separated brethren that Catholic doctrine 
teaches us that love of country is second only to love of God.”’ 
Not only does the article end with this newly-phrased statement 
of what Our Saviour called the second commandment of the Law, 
but the heading given to the article in large and bold type is simi- 
larly arresting: ‘‘Love of Country is Second Only to Love of God, 
and this Point in Catholic Doctrine is Forcibly Brought Out in a 
Study of the Glorious Work of the Sisters of Charity in War.” 
One is hereupon led to inquire whether patriotism is notable for 
inculcating love of one’s wartime enemies. But that is just what 
the parable of the Good Samaritan teaches us—to love our ene- 
mies as ourselves. 

The quoted declaration of Catholic doctrine is arresting for 
various reasons. First of all, it is undeniably certain that the 
Sisters of Charity would have gone with equal alacrity and 
equally godlike kindness to succor a wounded soldier of the enemy 
forces. It is not simply through love of country that a Sister of 
Charity—or any other Sister—attends the sick or dying soldier, 
but through love of God, ‘‘with charity to all’ (to employ Lin- 
coln’s words). For the Sister of Charity understands the mean- 
ing of the parable of the Good Samaritan, and does not pause to 
ask, with the Jewish doctor of the law: “And who is my neigh- 
bor?” Meanwhile, I have no doubt that the Sister feels the emo- 
tion of patriotism as strongly as any one of us understands or 
feels it. No doubt she also has brothers and cousins who have 
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been killed by the enemy. She loves her country as dearly as any 
fighting soldier, and mayhap more dearly than most of the highly 
placed diplomats and statesmen whose gross bungling of their 
dignified job may have led otherwise friendly nations into the 
scientifically wholesale slaughter which is modern war. 

Again, the writer of the article declares that love of country is 
second only to love of God, and thus reminds us once more of the 
Good Samaritan parable which tells us that it is the love of the 
neighbor that is second only to the love of God. But patriotism 
(as it is understood and practised to-day) and love of neighbor 
can hardly be considered as equivalent terms, if by “‘neighbor”’ 
we understand what the parable clearly indicates, namely, the 
love of all mankind without distinction of nationality, race, color 
or creed, friendly or hostile intent, helpful or hindering customs, 
ideals, economic or financial relationships, commercial or trading 
policies. 

We must supernaturalize our virtue of patriotism according to 
the Gospel standard. God forgive us if we hated our foes in the 
World War through a false interpretation of patriotism! God 
enlighten us now to understand better and to carry out more 
fully the teaching of the parable we have been considering in this 
paper! We can do this—because God does not ask us to ke our 
enemies, but only to Jove them. 
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Towards Paganism 
By EpGarR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


Change has been an outstanding characteristic of the modern 
world. It has been a characteristicof the world for not a fewdecades 
past, in a lesser degree for several centuries past. It is still a char- 
acteristic of the world to-day. We have unquestionably been pass- 
ing, and are passing to-day, through truly vast and most far-reach- 
ing changes—changes both in the material and in the social realm. 

The story of our material change has often been told; how, for 
instance, in the field of transportation we passed within the short 
span of a century from the ox cart to the covered wagon, from the 
latter to the pony express and stage coach, and then in rapid 
succession to the locomotive, the steamboat, the automobile, the 
aeroplane—to the almost utter annihilation of time and distance. 
So, too, have we often heard the no less startling and interesting 
story of our inventions in the field of communication—of the 
telephone, the telegraph, and the radio, which supplanted the 
slow courier and the messenger of an earlier day and enabled 
modern man to transmit his ideas great distances in a few seconds, 
even around the world in a few minutes. 

Hardly less sweeping has been our social change. It would 
seem no exaggeration to say that we are passing through one of 
the greatest social transitions of all recorded history. There is 
hardly an institution that is not in obvious flux, that has not even 
changed radically, fundamentally. The family, the State, the 
Church, industry, education—all the oldest and most fundamental 
institutions of society—have reacted in no small measure to the 
transitional spirit of the time. So, too, is there hardly an ideal or 
principle that has not been seriously called into question. And 
not only have social institutions and social ideals been changed, 
social customs have been revised, social conventions have been 
challenged, social barriers have been thrown down, social usages 
have been rejected. A veritable cult of change has been upon us. 
Change, social as well as material, has been and is still to-day a 


striking characteristic of the modern world. 
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Progress or Retrogression? 


Unfortunately, great numbers have blithely assumed that 
change is always synonymous with progress, that lack of change 
or social stability spells stagnation. They seem utterly unaware 
that change may imply retrogression. Yet, the warning voice of 
history will not down, and it tells us that periods of transition are 
seriously problematical and critical; that they may result in 
social problems that are well-nigh insoluble; that they may lead 
to a relaxation of restraints that may end in social chaos or 
destruction. This is particularly true where there is question of 
change in established customs, in ideals and institutions. Nor 
will the voice of the myriad of facts around us down: facts that 
tell us that we have reached the end of one age and are standing 
at the beginning of another, facts that say insistently that a new 
era was born in the midst of the war and the depression, that we 
are standing at one of the most crucial turning points of history. 
Our modern world is a world of truly vast and most far-reaching 
changes. And these changes give us serious reason to pause and 
to ponder the question whether they imply progress or whether 
they spell retrogression. 

In order really to appreciate some of the changes that have 
come upon us, it is necessary to go back to the original point of 
departure, back to the beginning of the change, back even to the 
situation that preceded it. That means that we must go back at 
least three or four centuries, back to the so-called Middle Ages. 
We must go back to Medieval Europe when Christian ideals 
motivated and activated society, when a Christian culture was 
predominant, when a Christian civilization flourished. For it is 
Christian idealism that we have changed from. We have become 
more and more un-Christian. We have moved rapidly towards 
paganism. 


Christian Ideals 


The least common denominator to which Christian ideals can 
be reduced is the law of the love of God and neighbor. That two- 
fold law according to Christ Himself is the sum and substance of 
Christian idealism, the essence of the Christian religion. It con- 
tains the whole law, all the commandments, all the prophets. 
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It demands that God be placed first—that no false gods, neither 
self nor the things of this world, be placed before him. It de- 
mands subjection to God’s will, humble compliance to duty, 
reverence for the Creator. More than that, it demands submis- 
sion to the Church, God’s duly constituted teaching authority. 
It demands acceptance of all that the latter believes and teaches 
in the fields of both faith and morals. In so far as the law of the 
love of neighbor is concerned, the Christian ideal demands that 
the common good of society be placed above the wishes of the 
individual, that the individual deny and discipline himself where 
that is necessary for the welfare of others. 

Such in briefest outline are the principles that dominated medi- 
eval European civilization. To be sure, they may not always and 
everywhere have been observed. They rested in the hands of 
weak and frail human beings. But they were faithfully professed. 
People humbly acknowledged them. They did not brazenly reject 
them. And far more than to-day, they also practised them. 

The result was a Christian culture, a reasonably satisfactory 
society, a civilization which, as history points out, compared more 
than favorably with anything that had preceded it. 


Modern Ideals 


But there came a change. Slowly at first, but with ever- 
increasing momentum, a new or different type of idealism began 
to assert itself and eventually worked its way throughout the 
entire social organism. 

Various names have been applied to this new development. 
One popular term has been rationalism, and the period in which it 
flowered—the last century or two—has been termed the Age of 
Enlightenment. The implication is that the age that preceded, 
the age dominated by Christian idealism, was one of darkness and 
ignorance, an age of intellectual enslavement and undue suppres- 
sion. As the eminent Catholic historian, Carlton J. H. Hayes, has 
put it: the age that preceded was supposedly one in which man- 
kind was “enslaved by childish fears and superstitions, ground 
down by violence and tyranny, and benumbed by a clammy ‘other- 
worldliness.’ ’’ 

But now in the new age man was to be enlightened. He was 
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to think for himself. He was not to be subject to the teaching 
authority of the Church. He was to repudiate any direction 
from his fellow-man, however high placed in authority. He was 
to be intellectually free. He was to be mentally unrestrained, 
unrestricted. Yes, he was to be morally unrestrained, unre- 
stricted. 

Another term not infrequently applied to the new development 
is libertarianism or liberalism. This is the term used, for in- 
stance, by a woman teacher in one of our secular universities, 
Willystine Goodsell, when she recently wrote the following: ‘‘In 
18th-century France was centered that great libertarian move- 
ment whose purpose was to free the bodies and minds of men 
from the cramping restrictions that were the relics of medieval 
authoritarianism. Not only did European liberalism seek to 
strike from mankind political and economic fetters, but also to set 
free the minds of men from the prison-house of outworn intellec- 
tual, religious, and ethical systems.”’ 

There, presumably, we have our medieval age, our age of Chris- 
tian ideals and principles. It was, supposedly, an age in which 
human beings were bound body and soul, an age of political and 
economic fetters, an age which manacled men’s minds, incarcer- 
ated them in a prison house of outward intellectual, religious and 
ethical systems. And the new age—the present age? That was 
to be one of freedom, an age of democracy, of self-rule unlimited, 
an age of laissez faire. It was to be an age without fetters or 
restraint, without control or authority, without discipline or 
commandments. It was to be an age of liberty, of libertarian- 
ism. 

Still other words are used to express this new idealism of the 
more recent centuries. But the one that seems most satisfactory, 
the one that seems to go to the heart of the matter and express 
more accurately the essence of the change than any cf the others, 
is individualism. A more common and more popular term for 
much the same thing is selfishness. 

Individualism is the antithesis of Christianity, and the one 
common denominator of paganism. Its ultimate metaphysical 
root is the doctrine of the supreme individuality of man. In its 
final analysis it really deifies the individual. It places love of self 
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before love of God. It denies man’s essential dependence and 
asserts his utter self-sufficiency. It denies God’s supreme do- 
minion over man. Likewise, it rules out the law of love of neigh- 
bor. It denies that the individual must sacrifice or deny himself 
for the common good of society. It places the individual above 
the social. Whether we speak of it in terms of self-realization, 
self-expression, self-interest, ultimately it is allthe same. Wher- 
ever the individualistic spirit is found in excess, selfishness is its 
motivating principle, selfishness is of its very essence. It is just 
the reverse of Christian idealism. It is paganism put into prac- 
tice. 

Whatever the term that we apply to this new idealism— 
whether rationalism, liberalism, or individualism—the important 
thing to note is that their one common spirit has gradually pene- 
trated into our whole social system. It has become the Zeitgeist 
of our age. It has led to the destruction of Christian ideals and 
has resulted in not a little social disintegration and retrogression. 
It has led persistently and consistently towards social chaos. All 
our social institutions have been more or less affected by it. All 
our social relationships—religious, governmental, industrial, edu- 
cational, familial—the very structure of society have felt its vitiat- 
ing influence. 

Government 


But let us be more specific. What has the change brought 
about, for instance, in the field of government? How has the 
State been influenced? Here as in all departments of society the 
clamor has been for more and more freedom, for less regulation, 
for less restraint by authority. The individual must not be 
restrained; he must be free. The beautiful and balanced ideal 
of a maximum of order with a minimum of coercion has given 
way to that preposterous ideal of the ultra-flippant: ‘This is a 
free country. I’ll do as I please.”” And what crimes have been 
committed in the name of this so-called democracy! Crime and 
social disorder have thrived under it. Racketeering and gunmen, 
extortion and kidnapping, political incompetency and corruption, 
have become commonplaces among us. Little wonder that 
the whole ideal of parliamentary government has come under a 
cloud. Little wonder that, before the world was made safe for 
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such a democracy, the pendulum swung to the opposite extreme— 
to that essence of barbarism, the Totalitarian State, to the theory 
that the individual has no rights against the State. Europe to- 
day is under the sway of dictators, and ominous terms such as 
fascism, socialism, communism, sovietism—terms that express 
the antithesis of democratic freedom—resound in ever-swelling 
volume. Politically our ideals have indeed changed. They have 
changed both rapidly and fundamentally. And man’s weal or 
woe for generations is hanging in the balance. 


‘‘Laissez-faire’’ Economics 


Our economic world, too, has long been infected with the virus 
of individualism. An exaggerated laissez-faire spirit has been its 
characteristic. A demand for freedom from control has been its 
watchword. In contrast with past regulation by guild or State, 
a ‘“‘hands off” policy has constantly been advocated. Control by 
the Government has been condemned as paternalistic. It has 
even been resented as an unjustified interference with private 
rights. Capitalistic society has demanded, and has in great 
measure received, uncontrolled freedom, unregulated competi- 
tion. Its basic assumption has been the utterly untenable prin- 
ciple that, when self-interest is pursued, the common good is 
promoted. This is virtually a denial of the fundamental moral 
principle that the purpose of economic life is to minister to the 
common good, that the goods of this world should be distributed 
in a manner that they will satisfy the legitimate wants of 
all. 

And how has it worked out in practice? It has given us an 
economic order that corroborates the deepest impulses of selfish- 
ness, that remains utterly unimpressed by the gentle philosophy 
of the humble Nazarene, by the Christian law of the love of 
neighbor. It has given us an order that considers the amassing of 
wealth, the pyramiding of profits, as an end supreme, that empha- 
sizes vendibility and considers serviceability hardly at all. 
Through this order, all forms of power have gradually come into 
the hands of the few, and these few have become selfishly cruel, 
domineering, and relentless. The masses stand helpless before 
them. Millions are unemployed. Millions are reduced to 
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beggary. Millions are in economic thralldom. We have the 
utterly ridiculous situation of under-consumption in the midst of 
over-production, of scarcity in the midst of plenty. In the 
shadows of the highest grain elevators of all time we have seen 
stand the longest breadlines in our history. Laissez faire! 
Economic freedom. Surely all who care to see must now realize 
the utter fallacy of uncontrolled freedom in economic and indus- 
trial life, the positive need for definite and vigorous regulation. 


The Field of Religion 


Not even religion has escaped the disintegrating effect of the 
individualistic movement. In fact, the Church was one of the 
first institutions to suffer. Following the lead of the religious 
archrebel, Martin Luther, many withdrew themselves from her 
influence, freed themselves from her authority. Here again self 
was deified. The individual was to be supreme. He was to be 
the interpreter of his own aim in life. He was to be the author of 
his own moral code, the originator of his own religious beliefs. 
In so far as the teaching authority and the social control of the 
Church were concerned, the individual was to be free to do and to 
believe as he saw fit—in other words, as he pleased. In principle, 
the Church did not exist for him as an institution. He was his 
own Church. In the final analysis, that is the meaning of religious 
individualism, of the so-called right of private judgment in 
interpreting the Scriptures. 

This individualistic spirit in the field of religion has now been 
at work for several centuries, and surely the results are anything 
but reassuring. Religion as a force in society has lost much of its 
former vitality. Great masses are entirely outside the pale and 
beyond the influence of the Church. Irreligion is rampant. 
Paganism is flourishing. 

One of the fruits of the change has been secularism. That is, 
even where religion of a kind is found, it is largely divorced from 
actual living. Business, politics, education—all have assumed 
that they can get along without religion. That secularism is a 
poor basis for society, an exceedingly weak foundation for it to 
rest on, who would question? Yet, even some Catholics are 
apparently imbued with its spirit. To not a few Catholics reli- 
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gion seems only a matter of attending Mass on Sunday, not a 
thing to be lived seriously day by day. 

Then there is Protestantism, always in flux and ever a babel of 
conflicting tongues—the logical result of religious individualism. 
Apparently it finds itself at the end of anera. It has broken into 
dozens upon dozens of conflicting groups, and most of them seem 
to have lost even the vitality that the reliquiz of Christianity 
once afforded them. 

And finally there is atheism. As Pius XI says in his Encyclical 
on ‘“‘The Sacred Heart and World Distress’: ‘‘Atheism has al- 
ready spread through large masses of the people.’’ And he adds 
significantly: ““This new form of atheism, whilst unchaining 
man’s most violent instincts, with cynical impudence proclaims 
that there will be neither peace nor welfare on earth until the last 
remnant of religion has been torn up and until its last repre- 
sentative has been crushed out of existence.”’ There is religious 
individualism in its final form, the denial of all religion. 

In still other phases of social life and in many different ways has 
this spirit of individualism, with its inherent ideals of selfishness, 
with its irreligion and unrestraint, with its want of control and its 
rejection of discipline, manifested itself. And results have been 
most harmful and destructive. Numbers, particularly the young, 
have been led by it to sneer at the customs of society, to under- 
value the conventions of the race, to disregard the standards of 
the past, to tear down social barriers, to refuse to accept the dic- 
tates of legitimate authority; in a word, they have been led to 
reject all social controls, all inhibitions. The old has been simply 
considered valueless by the mere fact of its age. The human race 
for thousands of years has just been a blind leader of the blind. 
The original thought of some shallow individual, even of a mere 
school child, must now be placed above the experience of the race, 
above all teaching authority, both human and divine. 


Morals 


Worst of all, this spirit has been carried over into the field of 
morals. An attempt has been made to substitute rational guid- 
ance for the control of behavior by mores or authority. There 
was now to be a rational basis of ethics. Man was not to accept 
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the Commandments unchallenged. He was not to take his moral 
law from Mount Sinai. Man was to be free to create the morality 
that he needed. Surely the millennium would then be at hand. 
Surely the souls of man would then be enfranchised. 

It is no disservice to reason to point out the fallacy of such ex- 
pectations. In all fairness may one not ask: “On the part of 
how many does their attempt to reason out things produce any- 
thing but barren results?’’ And more particularly in the field of 
conduct, to what extent does reason really function? How often 
is it not passion rather than reason that does the dictating? 
Taking the human race as it is, reason alone cannot take the place 
of authority. A purely human and individual code of ethics will 
not stand the test of practical everyday experience. Anyone 
with but a grain of intelligence can find a good reason for doing 
the thing that pleases him. 

Nevertheless, the modern world has tried the contrary in prac- 
tice. And now we have the facts to show that freedom of thought 
does not assure conduct guided by truth. The results are only 
what could be expected. People have been left without a definite 
philosophy of life, without a common-sense code of morals. They 
have been left without guides or controls, without ideals, princi- 
ples, or objectives. They have been left to their whims and 
fancies, to impulses, their instincts or passions. Christian ideals 
have been rejected. In great part our moral standards have 
become pagan. 

And still to-day this individualistic spirit continues its vitiating 
influence. It is the subconscious assumption of our current 
theories and practices, the basis of our social idealism. It perme- 
ates the very atmosphere and infests every phase of life. Inces- 
santly it bores within the social organism. Relentlessly it drives 
towards paganism. 





Something Beyond 
By Joun-M. Creaver, M.D. 


Years ago we owned a little gray pony called ‘‘Dapple.’’ She 
was in every way an exemplary member of the equine family, but 
she had a few idiosyncrasies. Prominent among these was a 
complex in regard to floating bits of paper or other debris which 
the wind might blow across the road. We never were able defi- 
nitely to determine whether her fright was real or only assumed. 
The results, however, were extremely realistic. She would shy 
with startling suddenness, and unless due care was taken she 
would take the bit in her teeth and make a run of it. 

This tendency to shy is not confined to such members of society 
as Dapple. All of us, apparently, will upon occasion make the 
most violent jumps to one side or the other when certain ideas 
float across our consciousness. 

I was talking to a young cleric the other day, when somehow 
the subject of emotion, and its place in religion, was brought into 
the conversation. My friend, the young priest, figuratively took 
the bit in his teeth and was off in a cloud of dust. It was as 
though one had touched a hidden spring, and the resultant flow of 
oratory was particularly intriguing when one considered the 
stimulus which was its occasion. 

I was not left long in doubt as to his opinion upon emotions in 
general, or upon their place in the field of religion. To him any 
sort of “emotional’’ reaction to the great verities of revealed 
truth was to be viewed with the most vigilant suspicion. He 
attached what might be called a ‘‘scandal”’ to all such manifesta- 
tions. He seemed impelled towards a very frigid shrine, upon 
which sat Cool Thought, side by side with Reason; and the polar 
blasts of Intellect that played about that shrine kept all else 
away. To him there was but one legitimate response to religious 
truths, and that was with the mind—alone. 

I was interested for several reasons. I understood his point of 
view because it was so thoroughly the opposite of my own. 
Where he was frightened at emotionalism, I, on the other hand, 
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was equally intimidated at the thought of icy intellectualism. I 
suppose we were both right, and in a very vital sense we were both 
quite wrong. Manifestly, feeling without thought is undesirable 
because it lacks foundation, but it seems to me that thought, 
without that unscheduled “‘something’’ we call ‘‘emotion,”’ is 
equally futile. 

As I see it, man-made thought is the vehicle for a certain portion 
of our journey towards God, and then—something else steps in, and 
it is of that ‘“‘something else’’ that I wish to write. 

In the first place, the word ‘‘emotion”’ is often used, I believe, 
to cover a series of reactions which are not really emotions at all— 
that is, unless there is such a phenomenon as an emotion of the 
soul. But before getting very far with words as vehicles for the 
expression of ideas, the exact meaning of the words must of neces- 
sity be thoroughly understood. 

My friend used the word “emotion.” To him this word had a 
certain all-inclusive significance. It was the identifying title to a 
whole series of reactions. He thinks of tears, of blanched cheeks, 
of anger, and of awe. He thinks of things one sees, and gauges 
the extent of that which lies before his eyes as though the thing 
he sees is all there is of it. 

To me, the thing I see may in all truth be all there is, but, 
delving deep into the mechanism of that visible part, I more than 
suspect that underneath, or perhaps above that which we see—is 
something else. Let us investigate what the psychologist and 
the physiologist have to tell of the genesis, and therefore of the real 
identity, of these emotions. 

An emotion is an animal function. Every true emotion of 
which man is capable is also the prerogative of the beast. The 
dog may be as angry as the man; he too may be afraid; he may 
be happy, and his heart also may be bowed down in the depth of 
sorrow. This does not indicate that the dog possesses a rational 
soul. It merely indicates that the dog possesses a nervous sys- 
tem, and that he as well as man is capable of feeling certain com- 
plex stimuli. 

In the final analysis, a true emotion is nothing more or less than 
the recognition of and reaction to a bodily condition. It is signifi- 
cant that this bodily condition is what is called “‘purposeful,” and 
is designed by God to be—and is—extremely useful. 
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Take the emotion, fear. Let us dissect it as applied to our 
friend, the dog. Here is what happens. From the retina of the 
eye of the dog on into his brain there goes a visual sensation. It 
is a sort of picture, telling him that before him stands an immense 
animal (say, an elephant). Now, the brain, as an organ, when 
properly understood is not at all complex. It is but a relay- 
station, a switching point—much like a telephone exchange. 
Through this switchboard the incoming impulse from the eye is 
relayed about in the exchange itself to various memory-associa- 
tion centers. These memory centers may be entirely a matter of 
heredity. Our dog may never before have seen a large beast of 
any description, much less an elephant, but the centers are there 
and function, just the same. 

He who made the brain of the dog was all Intelligence, and hence 
the reactions, the relaying of these incoming impulses, show the 
most awe-inspiring wisdom. The impulse from the eye is shunted 
to certain paths that are laid down in the dog’s brain for but one 
purpose, and that purpose is for the dog’s own protection. Hence, 
immediately there leaves the brain an intricate series of outgoing 
impulses, which with lightning sp2ed traverse the nerves to the 
various parts of the dog’s body so that it may intelligently co- 
ordinate itself in such ways that it may effectively meet the dan- 
ger in its path. 

This functioning network is not a matter of careful education 
in each individual dog. It is inherent, and we call it “‘instinct.’’ 
As a result of all this activity, certain muscles will be prepared for 
instant action. The circulation of the dog’s blood will be dras- 
tically changed, and this change is so cunningly contrived as best 
to prepare each part of the dog’s body for its most effective resis- 
tance to the threatening danger, whether that resistance be fight— 
or flight. The various glands will all be incited to a different rate 
of secretion so that they too may effectively meet the impending 
- emergency. Hundreds of reactions take place, and they take 
place instantly. 

Nevertheless—our dog is not yet afraid. He sees the danger, 
and if he had no body he would view that danger with the phlegm 
of asolid stone. It is the body, always, that is afraid. The mind 


knows not of fear. 
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But what happens next? Our dog realizes, through the various 
secondary sensations that come flooding to his brain, that some- 
thing is happening in his body. His muscles are telling him a 
story. His liver, his intestinal tract, because they now have a 
different quantity of blood surging through their structure—they 
talk to him. The hair on his back has risen into a stiff mass of 
bristles. His lips snarl. His teeth are bare. He feels these 
things. Literally he finds himself—afraid! 

Now, all of these various changes are of a definite pattern. 
They were not haphazard. Every single alignment in his body, 
every tensing of muscle, every movement of blood-mass, is for a 
purpose. These changes are always precisely the same for a given 
character of outside stimulus. Our dog feels this bodily condition. 
He identifies it. He feels it not as pain, not as pleasure. He 
feels it in mass, and that feeling—is fear. 

Fear, therefore, came after the body was all ready for the fear- 
some thing that beset it. The sensation was a sort of byproduct. 
Important, yes, because by thus acquainting the mind with the 
pertinency of the emergency, the chance is given by the lower- 
body-brain to higher-body-faculties to function, and thus to learn 
to build yet subtler paths to wise defense. 

To show how absolutely mechanical the whole thing is: if it 
were possible so to manipulate the various changes in the body of 
the dog as artificially to set up this bodily condition, then without 
outside stimulus at all our dog would still feel fear. 

Fear, per se, as with the other emotions, is a usefulthing. It is 
pure sensation, and all sensations are in the same class and have 
the same all-wise purpose as (say) a stomach-ache or a sore foot. 
The stomach-ache causes the animal to refuse food; the sore foot 
begs to be allowed to rest, and thus to heal itself. 

But there is something else—something beyond. There is a 
“something’’ that is very like emotion. It may even be ac- 
companied by authentic emotion. But here is the great gulf 
between: it has nothing of the animal about it. It is something 
that the animal does not possess. It is something that the animal 
cannot be educated to acquire. It is the exclusive possession of 
man—and of the Angels; and this something is what I want to 
write about. 
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The scorn which many hold towards those characteristics which 
are shared with the world of the beast, dare not be applied to this 
other manifestation. It has nothing to do with the body, at least 
with what we call the human body. It is a function of the spirit 
of man, and if it be emotion at all, it is an emotion or a reaction in 
that part of us which is pure spirit. This spiritual reaction is of 
the most vital importance because by it we recognize the ‘‘things 
of the spirit.”” In fact, it is only in this manner that these things 
of the spirit may be contacted. 

One may live almost a lifetime of years with mere thoughts 
about God. Then one day something happens. What has been 
an impalpable—a cold, a lifeless, a mechanical—function of the 
mind is no more. Suddenly there comes to us something from 
God and about God. The human part of the mind may tag along, 
but this is primarily a function of the spirit. God all at once is 
not an abstraction; God all at once is reality. Something hereto- 
fore largely unused is now being used. We feel God. Yet, this is 
not thought that is entirely thought; in reality, it is “feeling,” and 
yet it is not a feeling in the sense in which we so often use the word. 

The spiritual part of us has in its own way contacted God. 
Possibly, in fact very probably, there will be concomitantly some 
sort of a purely emotional reaction. What of it? The striking 
of the higher chord may set into vibration a like chord upon a 
lower register, but this is immaterial. The fact of this lower 
vibration should not throw a mantle of scandal over that higher 
chord. 

“Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” This discernment 
is made by the spirit of man. This functioning of the spirit is a 
momentous thing. Something worth while is happening. The 
body, humble for once, bows for the moment in a kind of acquies- 
cence. Tears may start from rapt eyes. The face may pale. 
What of it? It is not just an emotion. It is something vastly 


more. 

Some men live and die, with spirit sleeping never to be awak- 
ened until.... Others, as in the case of the Saints, may live the 
greater part of their lives upon this higher plane. From pure 
emotion comes nothing higher than itself, for it is of flesh—and to 
the flesh it sinks again. 
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But when the spirit speaks back to God, when once it is awak- 
ened by His touch—if then, perchance, the body also kneels, and 
in its blind way does the best it can to tell the thing that’s happen- 
ing to its higher self, are we to scorn the thing we see, and say it is 
but feeling, and a vagrant jade? Are we to throw the cloak of 
scandal always over that which we do not understand ? 

A tear may mean so little; yet, sometimes it is the sign that 
shows a soul that walks alone—with God. 








English Catholic Versions of the Bible 
By Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Ser.L. 


(1) The Original Douay-Rheims Version 


During the religious persecutions of Queen Elizabeth (1558- 
1603) many Catholics were obliged to leave England. Among 
these scholars was Dr. William Allen (1532-1594), sometime 
fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and founder of the English College 
at Douay in 1568, which, because of political troubles in Flanders, 
was transferred a few years later to Rheims. Dr. Allen later 
became a member of the Carafa Commission at Rome for the 
revision of the Vulgate, and was created Cardinal in 1587. 

With him was a group of scholars, who resolved to produce 
according to the Latin Vulgate an English Bible worthy of the 
Church. Among these were: Dr. Gregory Martin, formerly 
fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, and professor of Hebrew and Sacred 
Scripture at the English College; Dr. Richard Bristow, formerly 
fellow of Exeter College and moderator of the newly formed 
English College; John Reynolds, formerly of New College, and 
Dr. Worthington. 

The translation of the Old and New Testaments was accomp- 
lished by Gregory Martin, and revised by the others. The an- 
notations to the New Testament were prepared by Bristow and 
Allen, while those to the Old Testament were written by Worthing- 
ton. 

The New Testament was published in small quarto at Rheims 
in 1582 by John Fogney, and the Old Testament was printed also 
in quarto at Douay by Lawrence Kellam in 1609-1610. The 
New Testament was reprinted at London in folio in 1589 by Protes- 
tants, who likewise reprinted it in 1601, 1617 and 1633 together 
with the ‘‘Bishop’s Version.”” An American Protestant reprint 
was also made in New York—Boston in octavo in 1834. 

The following Catholic reprints are to be found: Rheims New 
Testament, 1600 (second edition with a few alterations and cor- 
rections), 1621 (third edition), 1633 (fourth edition); Douay 
Old Testament, 1635 (second edition). After one hundred years 
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the Rheims New Testament began to be reprinted with modernized 
spelling: 1738 (fifth edition), 1788 (sixth edition), 1816-1818 
(seventh edition). 

Both Protestant as well as Catholic scholars have highly com- 
mended this translation for its scrupulous accuracy and fidelity 
(cfr. Grannan, I, pp. 201-204). The Authorized or King James 
Version of 1611 was greatly influenced by the vocabulary of the 
Rheims New Testament. 


(2) The Revisions of the Douay-Rheims Version 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century the need was felt 
for a change in the English Catholic Bible. The English language 
had developed to such an extent that many words and expressions 
in the Douay-Rheims Version had become obsolete and were no 
longer in use (cfr. Newman, “Tracts,’’ 411 sq.). In 1718 Dr. 
Cornelius Nary of Dublin translated the Vulgate New Testament 
into more modern English, and a similar task was undertaken in 
1730 by Dr. Robert Witham, president of the College of Douay, 
but their translations never became popular. 

England.The outstanding reviser of the eighteenth century 
was the Douay scholar and later Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
district, Bishop Richard Challoner (1741-1781), who had the 
Catholic Church of the United States under his jurisdiction from 
1758 to 1781. Recognizing the need of a modern translation of the 
Bible for the people, he revised in 1749 the Rheims New Testa- 
ment according to the Clementine Vulgate. This was published 
in 12mo (Dublin ?). In the following year, 1750, he edited in 
four volumes also in 12mo (Dublin or London ?) the entire Bible, 
which included his second edition of the New Testament. Two 
years later, 1752, a third edition of his New Testament appeared. 
The entire Bible was reprinted in 1763-64 (probably at Dublin) 
with American Catholics in its lists of subscribers, and the New 
Testament in 1772 and 1777. 

Dr. Challoner does not give any information as to the principles, 
the source, or the extent of his changes. In regard to his labors 
on the Old Testament as a whole, Cardinal Newman after a 
careful examination of some passages writes: ‘“‘We may pronounce 
that they issue in little short of a new translation. . . . Challoner’s 
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version is even nearer to the Protestant than it is to the Douay; 
nearer, that is, not in grammatical structure, but in phraseology 
and diction’ (“‘Tracts,” 416); and ‘‘it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that at this day the Douay Old Testament no longer 
exists as a received version of the authorized Vulgate’ (cbid., 
418 sq.). In regard to the first edition (1749) of the Rheims 
New Testament, Cardinal Newman shows the adoptions from the 
Protestant version (zbid., 419), and concerning the two other edi- 
tions he writes: ““‘We have already implied that Dr. Challoner 
made corrections of his own editions of the New Testament as they 
successively issued from the press. The second edition (1750) 
differs from the first, according to the collations which Dr. Cotton 
has printed, in about 124 passages; the third (1752) in more than 
2000” (zbid., 421 sq.). Dr. Challoner also revised the extensive 
notes found in the Douay-Rheims Bible, and those in modern 
editions are chiefly based on his. 

The Old Testament of Dr. Challoner has remained practically 
unrevised during the past one hundred and sixty years except for 
the revision by Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore. The New 
Testament, however, has been repeatedly revised, but the basic 
text has almost always remained one of Dr. Challoner’s three 
revisions. 

Scotland.—The first English Catholic Bible was printed in 
Scotland at Edinburgh in 1761 (five volumes, 12mo) through the 
zeal of Dr. George Hay, one of the Vicars-Apostolic in Scotland 
and an intimate friend of Challoner. It can hardly be considered 
an independent revision. This Bible was reprinted in Edin- 
burgh in 1804—05, and the unsold copies were published in Dublin 
in 1811 with new title pages. A reprint of the New Testament at 
Dublin in 1811 has among its subscribers Dr. Troy and Dr. 
Murray. This New Testament was reprinted at Dublin in 1814 
and at Belfast in 1817 (cfr. Newman, ‘‘Tracts,”’ 430 sq.). 

_ Ireland.—The revisions by Bernard MacMahon, a Dublin 
priest, endorsed by Archbishops Carpenter (for the first edition) 
and Troy (for the subsequent editions), represents the continua- 
tion of Challoner’s labors, or the connection of his own revision 
with that of Challoner. The Dublin revision of the New Testa- 
ment in 1783, in 12mo, styles itself ‘“‘the fourth edition revised 
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and corrected anew” (i.e., of Challoner). According to Dr. 
Cotton, it varies from Challoner’s text in about 50 places in the 
Gospels, and over 500 places in the other Books. In 1791 the 
entire Bible, in 4to, was reédited at Dublin under the supervision 
of Archbishop Troy and was called the “fifth edition,’’ and about 
200 more changes were introduced into the New Testament. 
This latter edition was reprinted in folio at Dublin in 1794. The 
New Testament editions of 1803 and 1810 were subjected to 
further revisions. 

Archbishop Troy of Dublin was succeeded by Dr. Daniel 
Murray (1823-1852), who edited the entire Bible in 1825. The 
text of the New Testament follows Dr. Challoner’s early editions 
of 1749 and 1750. Five new impressions of the entire Bible 
appeared between 1825 and 1847. The entire Bible was reprinted 
at Glasgow in 1833-36 with the approbation of the Vicars- 
Apostolic of England and Scotland, and the New Testament in 
Northern Ireland at Newry in 1838 and at Belfast in the same 
year. This Belfast edition bearing the approval of Dr. Denvir, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, was based upon Dr. Murray’s 
revision, and was frequently reprinted with or without the Old 
Testament between 1836 and 1852 (cfr. Newman, “Tracts,” 
434 sq.). 

Northern England.—At Manchester Oswald Syers edited the 
entire Bible in 1811-13, and in his New Testament followed the 
early editions (1749 and 1750) of Challoner. At the same time its 
rival appeared that for the past one hundred and twenty-five years 
has retained its popularity. The edition of Rev. George Leo 
Haydock appeared in Manchester in 1812-14 (Dublin, 1812-13; 
Edinburgh and Dublin, 1845-48). While the Old Testament re- 
mained basically the Challoner text of 1750, as regards the New 
Testament he largely followed Dr. Troy’s edition of 1794. The 
characteristic element of this edition is its abundance of extensive 
annotations. The two Dublin editions of 1822 and 1824 were 
carelessly edited and full of errors. 

The Bibles of Dr. Gibson and Dr. Bramston, two Vicars- 
Apostolic, hardly differ from Challoner’s text. Dr. Gibson, in 
the New Testament text of the entire Bible published in folio in 
1816-17 at Liverpool (and reprinted 1822-23 at London), follows 
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Challoner’s later editions, while Dr. Bramston in his edition of 
1829 follows Challoner’s 1763-64 edition. 

England and Ireland.—In the year 1815 the New Testament was 
published at Dublin with the approval of Dr. William Poynter, 
who had received his education at Douay and later became the 
Bishop of the London district (1812-27). It closely followed 
Challoner’s text of 1749. Subsequent editions appeared in 1818 
at Cork, in 1823 at London, in 1825 at London, in 1826 at Dublin 
(printed with the approval of the four Archbishops of Ireland and 
at the expense of the Commissioners of Irish Education; reprinted 
in 1834, 1835, 1837 and 1840, and finally in 1842 at London). 

England.—In 1847 the entire Bible was printed by Richardson 
of London and Derby. This revision was based upon Dr. Troy’s 
text of 1803, with slight modifications. It had the approval of 
Dr. Walsh, Vicar-Apostolic, and Dr. Wiseman, his coadjutor. 

During the nineteenth century Dr. Lingard edited at London, 
in 1836, an independent translation of the Four Gospels from the 
original Greek. Though highly praised by Cardinals Wiseman 
and Newman and Archbishop F. P. Kenrick, it never became 
popular. 

In the present century a new version of the New Testament, 
known as the Westminster Version, has been completed. This 
work of English and American scholars was edited by Fathers 
Lattey and Keating, both Jesuits. This translation is directly 
based upon the Greek and is replete with many good footnotes. 

United States ——The entire Bible was revised by Archbishop 
F. P. Kenrick between 1849 and 1860. It was not an independent 
translation from the Vulgate, but was declared to be “‘a revision 
of the Rhemish translation.” 

In the Gospels Archbishop Kenrick adopted many of Lingard’s 
readings. Of the completed work only the New Testament 
reached a second edition in 1862. Father Drum, S.J., the Ameri- 
can Biblical scholar, aptly sums up *1is scholarly work when he 
writes: ‘“The scholarly notes and readable English of Kenrick’s 
Douai make it the best English translation of the Vulgate that 
could be commended to the laity’’ (Ecclesiastical Review, LX, 
p. 332). 

A new modern translation of the four Gospels was published 
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by the Dominican scholar, Rev. F. A. Spencer, in 1898. The 
translation was made directly from the Greek original and dili- 
gently compared with the Latin Vulgate and old Syriac Peshitto 
versions. His manuscript of the entire New Testament that he 
had frequently revised has not yet been published. 

All of these efforts have been to give the English-speaking 
Catholics a version that would be modern and yet faithful, 
accurate and yet clear. The numerous revisions show that 
Catholic scholars were not content with merely printing some 
basic text by the hundreds of thousands or even millions as was 
the case with the King James Version, but strove constantly to 
place in the hands of the faithful an English Bible that would be 
revered as a divinely inspired book 

(To be concluded) 








Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Censures of Papal and Particular Law 


§1. Ifa censure is reserved to the Apostolic See, the Ordinary 
cannot attach to the same offense another censure reserved to 
himself. 

§2. The reservation of a censure in some particular territory 
has no force outside the limits of that territory, even if the person 
who incurred the censure goes outside the territory precisely for 
the purpose of obtaining absolution. A censure ab homine, how- 
ever, is reserved everywhere, so that the censured person cannot 
be absolved anywhere without the proper faculties. 

§3. If a confessor, in ignorance of the reservation, has ab- 
solved a penitent from the censure and sin, the absolution from the 
censure is valid except in the case of censures ab homine and cen- 
sures reserved to the Apostolic See specialissimo modo (Canon 
2247). 

Though Canon 2244, § 2, n. 3, states that the censure is multi- 
plied if an offense is punished with different censures by different 
Superiors, Canon 2247, § 1, deprives Ordinaries of power to punish 
an offense with a censure reserved to themselves if the same of- 
fense is punished in law with a censure reserved to the Apostolic 
See. The term ‘‘nequit’’ denotes a denial of power to attach to 
the same offense which is punished with a censure reserved to the 
Holy See another censure reserved to the Ordinary. The au- 
thority of a subordinate Superior cannot override the authority 
of the Supreme Superior in the Church. If it were possible to 
superadd to the papal reservation a reservation to the Ordinary, 
one would get the inconsistent result that a priest delegated by 
the Holy See to absolve from a papal reserved censure could not 
make use of the power conferred by the Supreme Head because of 
the reservation attached to the same offense by an Ordinary. 

There has been some controversy concerning the censures 
reserved by the Code to the Ordinaries. The question is whether 
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to papal censures there can be added another censure reserved to 
the Ordinary, and whether the Ordinary can make the same 
offenses reserved sins in case the papal censure was not incurred 
because of ignorance or any other excuse admitted inlaw. If any 
kind of reservation to the Ordinary is possible in this class of 
papal censures, then it would follow that the priest delegated by 
the Holy See to absolve from those censures could not make use of 
the faculty, and consequently the authority of a Superior inferior 
to the Holy See would prevail—which is absurd. The same is 
true if an Ordinary attempts to make a reserved sin out of an 
offense punished with a papal censure in case the offender did not 
incur the censure through ignorance or other legal excuse. For 
the Supreme Authority of the Church says that, when an offense 
punished with a reserved censure is committed but the censure is 
not incurred because of legal excuse, then the sin is not reserved. 
The contrary would be true if the reservation of the sin to the 
Ordinary were valid in these cases. The whole controversy is 
ably summed up by Father Vitale, O.F.M., in a pamphlet (‘‘De 
Reservationibus Pontificiis a Iure Reservatis Ordinario deque 
Regularium Privilegio ab Iisdem Absolvendi,”’ Tip. Pol. ‘“Cuore di 
Maria,”’ Rome). 

Canon 2247, §2, lays down the rule on reserved censures by 
statutes, decrees, or general precepts for some particular territory 
(diocese, province, country). Such censures have no force out- 
side the boundaries of the particular territory for which they were 
promulgated. Even if a person has incurred a censure reserved 
in his own diocese, province or country, he may be absolved by 
any confessor from the censure and sin when he confesses outside 
the territory for which the censure is promulgated. He can be 
absolved even though he goes purposely outside the territory to 
evade the reservation, as is clearly stated in Canon 2247, § 2. 
However, if a person has incurred a censure ab homine, he cannot 
be absolved anywhere without the authorization of his own 
Ordinary or his successor in office or the Holy See. Censures 
ab homine are those which have been imposed for breaking a pre- 
cept of the Ordinary given to one of his subjects and censures 
imposed by a condemnatory sentence of the Ordinary’s court. 
The condemnatory sentence supposes that there was a law in the 
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diocese threatening offenders with a censure, that the subject 
broke the law and was duly admonished by his Ordinary, and 
again broke the law or persevered in the breaking of it. Ifa 
diocese had a law by which the offender was automatically pun- 
ished with a reserved excommunication, suspension or interdict, 
and the subject broke the law and was declared censured by his 
Ordinary, the censure would be a penalty a zure and its absolution 
would not be reserved outside the territory of the diocese. It is 
evident, however, that no confessor in another diocese could 
absolve the censured person unless he was willing to submit to his 
Ordinary. He should therefore be absolved only under condition 
that he will as soon as possible approach the Ordinary who had 
issued the declaratory sentence against him. Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline demands submission to the proper authorities, and if a 
subject feels that he has been dealt with unjustly by his Ordinary, 
he has the legal and orderly way of seeking redress by recourse to 
the Holy See. 

Canon 2247, § 3, lays down the rule about the absolution from a 
reserved censure in the case of ignorance of the reservation on the 
part of the priest. As the Code does not modify ignorance, 
merely saying “‘ignorans reservationem,”’’ it is immaterial whether 
the ignorance was culpable or inculpable. It is very likely that 
inadvertence and error on the part of the confessor in reference to 
the reservation of the censure are to be given the same effect as 
ignorance, for Canon 2202 speaking of ignorance as an excuse 
from the violation of law states that inadvertence and error are to 
be judged in the same light as ignorance. Ignorance of the con- 
fessor in absolving from reserved censures makes the absolution 
from the censure null and void, if it is a censure ab homine or a 
censure reserved to the Apostolic See specialissimo modo. If a 
penitent knows that he has incurred a reserved censure, and also 
knows that the confessor has no faculty to absolve him from the 
reserved censure, is the absolution from the censure valid if the 
confessor through ignorance or inadvertence absolves him? The 
Code seems deliberately to avoid an answer to the question. 
Canon 2247, §3, speaks of absolution from censure and sin, that 
is to say, from a censure which forbids the reception of the Sacra- 
ments (excommunication and personal interdict). Suspension 
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forbids the exercise of the sacred ministry in whole or in part, but 
it does not forbid the reception of the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Communion. Blat (‘‘De Delictis et Poenis,’”’ n. 71) teaches 
that the absolution is invalid, because the penitent does not have 
the proper disposition for absolution for the reason that he sins 
against the will of the legislator who reserved the censure. Cap- 
pello (‘‘De Censuris,’”’ n. 73) says that the absolution from the 
censure is valid, but that in reference to the absolution from the 
sin one would have to know whether the penitent thinks that he 
can approach the confessor without committing grave sin, not- 
withstanding the fact that he knows the confessor has no special 
faculties to absolve him from the reserved censure. That opinion 
does not seem to agree with the principle enunciated by the Code. 
Canon 2246, § 3, states that a censure which forbids the reception 
of the Sacraments implies the reservation of the sin to which it is 
attached. In those censures one cannot speak of the validity of 
the absolution from the censure as distinct from the absolution 
from the sin for reason of which the penitent incurred the censure. 


Remission of Censure by Absolution 


Any censure once contracted cannot be removed except by 
legitimate absolution. Absolution cannot be denied whenever 
the offender ceases to be obstinate, as declared in Canon 2242, § 3. 
The one who absolves from the censure may, if the case demands 
it, impose an appropriate vindicative penalty or penance for the 
expiation of the offense. If a censure has been removed by ab- 
solution, it revives only in cases where a penance or other obliga- 
tion has been imposed under penalty of relapse into the censure 
and has not been performed (Canon 2248). 

If a person has incurred a censure, nothing can free him from it 
except absolution given according to law. Perfect contrition 
frees a person from sin even before the reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance, but it cannot free him from censures and their effects; 
absolution alone can take away the censures. However, a cen- 
sured person who is truly contrite and willing to do what the law 
of the Church and his ecclesiastical Superior demand according to 
the same law, has a strict right to be absolved from the censure, 
so much so that Canon 2248, § 2, says absolution cannot be denied. 
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The authority that authorizes the absolution from a censure 
may, if he deem it appropriate, impose a vindicative penalty or 
some penance for the expiation of the offense and the correction 
of the offender. The imposition of penalties properly so called 
is an act of the authority that has jurisdiction in the external 
forum; the vicar general needs a special mandate of the Ordinary 
to inflict penalties (Canon 2220). Penances can be imposed by 
any priest who has the faculty to absolve from a censure, either by 
delegation given by the Holy See or the bishop or by law (urgent 
cases, danger of death). In fact, a special penance should be 
imposed besides the ordinary penance that goes with the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. 

A censure once lifted by absolution, provided the absolution 
was valid, does not revive unless an obligation which was imposed 
under pain of relapse into the censure has not been fulfilled. 
Who has authority to impose an obligation under pain of relapse? 
Only Superiors who have the power to attach censures to their 
laws and precepts have the right to absolve from censures under 
pain of relapse. Practically that kind of absolution contains a 
precept with 7pso facto censure attached. The confessor without 
special authority from the Ordinary cannot absolve under pain 
of relapse. In some cases in which the law authorizes the con- 
fessor to absolve from reserved censures, the law itself decrees 
that the obligation of recourse to the proper Superior for the 
mandata is imposed by law under pain of relapse into the same 
censure (cfr. Canons 2252 and 2254). 


Absolution from Several Censures 


If a person has incurred several censures, he may be absolved 
from one, while the others remain. The petitioner for absolution 
must indicate all cases from which he desires absolution, for other- 
wise the absolution is valid only for the case he mentioned. If, 
however, the absolution is general, though the petition referred to 
one particular case only, it is valid also for those cases which were 
concealed in good faith, with the exception of censures reserved to 
the Holy See specialissimo modo: even a general absolution is of no 
avail for censures concealed in bad faith (Canon 2249). 

Canon 2244 (which we explained in the previous issue) deals 
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with the multiplication of censures. In the external forum the 
censures are remitted before the absolution from the sins which 
caused the censures. The confessor who absolves from censures 
which impede the reception of the Sacraments (viz., excommuni- 
cation and personal interdict), should always absolve first from 
the censures before he absolves from the sins; otherwise the 
absolution from sins would be invalid. Practically no confessor 
can absolve from reserved censures except in the danger of death 
and in urgent cases—that is to say, when it is hard for the penitent 
to go without absolution until faculties can be obtained. ‘These 
cases will be discussed later on. The non-reserved censures cause 
no difficulty in the confessional. Canon 2249 concerning absolu- 
tion of a person who has incurred several censures (for instance, 
by repetition of the same sin that is censured in law) does not 
cause difficulty provided the penitent is sincere in his confession. 
If he deliberately lies about the number of grievous sins, no ab- 
solution from censure or sin can benefit him, for he is not in the 
proper disposition to receive remission from censure or sin. If 
the penitent through bona fide mistake did not confess some sin to 
which a censure is attached, and confessed some other sins that 
are censured in the law, the general form of absolution as used in 
the Sacrament of Penance (‘‘ab omni vinculo excommunicationis,”’ 
etc.) suffices to absolve him from all censures from which the 
confessor can absolve. The only exception is the class of censures 
reserved to the Holy See specialissimo modo; they are not forgiven 
by the general absolution from censures when they are not con- 
fessed, even though the omission is unintentional. We shall see 
in our discussion of Canon 2254 that the Church does not want 
any person to remain in sin and be deprived of the grace of the 
Sacrament of Penance even for a short time; thus, there is no 
censure of any kind which cannot be lifted by the confessor, pro- 
vided the penitent is properly disposed and willing to do what the 
law and his ecclesiastical Superiors demand of him according to 
law. 


Absolution in the Internal and the External Forum 


In the case of a censure which does not prevent the reception of 
the Sacraments, the censured person who is properly disposed and 
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desists from his contumacy can be absolved from his sins, while 
the censure remains. 

In the case of a censure which prevents the reception of the 
Sacraments, the censured person cannot be absolved from the 
sin until he has first been absolved from the censure. 

Absolution from a censure in the sacramental forum is included 
in the usual form of absolution from sins given in the ritualistic 
books; in the non-sacramental forum, absolution from a censure 
may be given in any form, but for the absolution from excom- 
munication it is proper to use, as a rule, the formula contained in 
these same books (Canon 2250). 

As excommunication and personal interdict are censures which 
forbid the reception of the Sacraments, one cannot receive the 
Sacrament of Penance before one is absolved from these censures. 
To avoid delay in reconciling a well-disposed penitent with God 
and the Church because of some reserved censure, the Church has 
granted unlimited faculties to ordinary confessors to absolve from 
reserved censures, as we shall see when we come to explain Canon 
2254. The condition attached to this power granted by Canon 
2254 to absolve from reserved censures (namely, recourse to the 
competent ecclesiastical authority within a month), is imposed as 
a test of the sincerity of the penitent’s good dispositions. 

Canon 2250, §3, speaks of the absolution of censures in the 
sacramental and the non-sacramental forum. The ordinary con- 
fessor has no jurisdiction to absolve in the non-sacramental 
forum, for the faculties which the law grants him to absolve 
from reserved censures in danger of death and in urgent cases are 
given to him for the sacramental forum. When he absolves from 
a censure, he makes use of the ordinary form of absolution, using 
the words: ‘“‘Dominus Noster Jesus Christus te absolvat: et ego 
auctoritate ipsius te absolvo ab omni vinculo excommunicationis, 
suspensionis, et interdicti.’”” Absolution from the censures is thus 
sufficiently expressed. If there is occasion for absolution from 
censures in the non-sacramental forum, the Ordinary may absolve 
in any manner that signifies pardon of the censure, but for ex- 
communications that are to be pardoned in the external forum 
the law desires that it be done according to the liturgical forms 
(Roman Ritual and Pontificale) in the presence of two witnesses. 
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The absolution from the excommunication in the reception of 
converts from Protestant sects is an example of absolution in the 
external forum. Usually the bishops delegate the priests by the 
diocesan faculties to grant this absolution. 


Difference between Absolution in the Internal and the External 
Forum 

If absolution from a censure is given in the external forum, it 
holds good for both the external and the internal forum; if it is 
given in the internal forum, the person who obtained such an 
absolution may, if no scandal is caused thereby, conduct himself as 
absolved even in his actions of the external forum. The censure, 
however, may be enforced by the Superiors of the external forum, 
and the subject is bound to obey until he has been absolved in 
the external forum, unless the granting of absolution in the inter- 
nal forum is proved, or is at least legitimately presumed in the 
external forum (Canon 2251). 

It is evident that absolution from censure in the external 
forum (that is to say, by the Ordinary or his delegate) frees the 
offender from the censure in both the external and internal forum. 
Once the censure is removed by the ecclesiastical Superior, the sin 
for reason of which one incurred the censure can be remitted by 
any confessor. On the contrary, absolution from censure given 
in the internal forum does not as a rule free the offender from the 
censure in the external forum. If the confessor had faculty to 
absolve from the censure, Canon 2251 permits the penitent to 
conduct himself as absolved in the external forum provided no 
scandal is caused thereby. If it was publicly known that a person 
had incurred a censure (e.g., by joining the masonic sect, by at- 
tempted marriage before a Protestant minister, etc.), it would 
indeed be offensive to the Catholic people of the parish where the 
fact was publicly known to see that person receive Holy Com- 
munion without knowing that he had been reconciled with the 
Church. 

If a priest has absolved a person from a censure, and afterwards 
the offender is reported to the Ordinary who after due investiga- 
tion ascertains that the person had incurred a censure, reserved or 
non-reserved, he can oblige the offender to conduct himself as 
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censured in the public affairs of Catholic life unless he can prove 
that he has been legitimately absolved. Such proof is practically 
impossible when absolution is granted in the sacramental forum. 
When the Ordinary has intervened in the matter of censures, 
either by special precept to which he attached a censure or by 
citing an offender to his court and pronouncing a declaratory or 
condemnatory sentence against him, a confessor may not interfere 
by attempting to absolve from the censure, because once the 
ecclesiastical Superior has entered into the case it is against right 
order for an inferior to interfere without special permission of his 
Superior. What can be done by the confessor concerning absolu- 
tion from censures in danger of death and in urgent cases will be 
discussed when we come to comment on the Canons dealing with 
those cases. Ordinarily a censure is a bond which binds the 
offender in the external forum. The power to absolve in the 
external forum belongs to the Ordinary of the offender, who may 
delegate a cleric to give the absolution in the external forum. 
However, often the censure is occult because incurred through an 
entirely occult sin; again, at times special circumstances of the 
penitent require that he be absolved as soon as he approaches the 
Sacrament of Penance with a truly contrite heart. Therefore, 
the Church permits in many cases that the confessor absolve from 
censures, but when a censure is not occult the Ordinary need not 
admit the absolution in the internal forum unless the absolution is 
proved in the manner pointed out in Canon 2251. Moreover, the 
confessor must ascertain whether perhaps the Ordinary has al- 
ready taken steps against the offender in reference to the censure, 
in which case the matter is taken out of the internal forum and the 
confessor must direct the penitent to approach the Ordinary. 











Is the Catholic a Mental Slave? 
By TERENCE F. BEEHAN, M.A., S.T.B. 


During the past few weeks a number of speakers at college com- 
mencement exercises touched upon the subject of ‘Freedom of 
Thought.”’ From what they said, which they gave out evidently 
in good faith, it is easily seen that the true position of the Catholic 
is not understood, even by those who are well disposed towards 
the Church. This cannot be denied when we hear it openly as- 
serted that the Catholic is a mental slave, a captive within the 
prison walls of revelation. 

We are all familiar with the term, ‘‘freedom of thought,” and 
have undoubtedly recognized the attitude of mind influenced by 
this insidious propaganda by which Freethinkers endeavor to 
substitute a human product for a revealed religion. The more 
word ‘“‘freedom’’ is something which appeals to the very heart and 
mind of every man, and rightly so, but here the word is a mis- 
nomer, for how can thought be free? Thought has but three well 
defined forms: (1) the simple apprehension, (2) the judgment, 
and (3) reasoning. Now, not one of these processes is free. 
Thought is the object of the mind, and a healthy mind is no more 
free to reject thought, when adequately presented, than a healthy 
eye is free to reject the light of day. Freedom does exist, how- 
ever, in the will; for the will may act contrary to the truth, which 
is the adequate object of the intellect and which the intellect is 
bound to accept. Real freedom comes from the truth—that 
truth which rids us of ignorance, error, passion, or anything else 
that blinds the intellect so that it assents to something without suf- 
ficient evidence; for whatever in any way secures our possession of 
the truth makes for our intellectual freedom. Isa man to be called 
a slave because he says that black is black, or two and two make 
four? It must be kept in mind that truth is something objective 
and is not dependent upon us for its existence, nor does it come 
into existence at our bidding, but rather we are dependent upon 
it. For instance, if I ask you to tell me just who is President of 


these United States at this time, your freedom to think as you 
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please is limited by the fact that a certain man is president at 
this time. It is the teaching of sound philosophy that there is 
no such thing as freedom of thought, for as soon as the mind 
reaches truth its freedom is ended. 

Now, to get down to the heart of our subject, we find that there 
are many species of Freethinkers, and while they differ widely 
on many of their fundamental principles, yet in general they all 
agree in refusing to accept any dogmatic teaching on the ground 
of authority. As a logical sequence, they base their belief on the 
findings of human reason alone, holding the principle of complete 
independence of human reason in matters of faith. At first 
they rejected only the authority of the Church in teaching reve- 
lation, but later they rejected also the authority of God Himself 
revealing. In doing this they say that reason itself suffices to 
enlighten man in all the truths of the spiritual and moral order, 
and they consider the Catholic a slave because he accepts on faith 
the revealed word of God. 

You often hear it said that reason in itself is sufficient to en- 
lighten man in all the truths of the spiritual and moral order. If 
this is so, why were the first principles of morality so universally 
unknown as long as the world had lost sight of the primitive reve- 
lation and had but reason for its guide? Why was it that, when 
Christ came upon earth, He found every people of the world, 
excepting the Jews, worshipping idols as gods—and this not 
only among the ignorant but among every class of society 
from the ruler down to the slave. The best families of Rome 
gave their daughters as Vestal Virgins, and the Roman Emperors 
deified themselves. In fact, the greater part of the history of 
human reason, before Christianity came to enlighten it, is nothing 
else but a deplorable mass of invincible errors and incredible ab- 
surdities. Man, a spiritual and reasonable being, had fallen so 
low as to become a god unto himself, living only for himself, for 
every gratification within his reach, guided only by passion and 
lust, and such lives were justified by the example of the gods and 
goddesses to whom were sacrificed even human beings. 

Again, if reason itself suffices to enlighten man and to teach 
him the duties which he has to fulfill towards God, his neighbor 
and himself, why was it that the very foundations of pagan reli- 
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gion and morality were nothing but the grossest errors? This 
is the testimony of history for every age, and sufficient evidence 
is to be found in the writings of philosophers. The wise Romans 
and the cultured Greeks confused spirit and matter, the finite and 
the infinite, and sought the cause of the world’s existence in the 
world itself. In our own day, what are the fruits of reason inde- 
pendent of faith? Such egregious errors as Materialism and 
Agnosticism are the highest fruits that independent reason can 
boast of even after thousands of years. Such indisputable evi- 
dence, together with the whole history of philosophy, brings out 
plainly the necessity of revelation and destroys the very founda- 
tion upon which Freethinkers base their claim. 

It is true that in exalting independent reason Freethinkers deny 
the existence and the possibility of revelation. They forbid 
God in the name of reason to intervene in the world or to reveal 
Himself. However, to deny this manifestation on the part of 
God is to overlook God’s almighty power and His infinite wisdom. 
Moreover, such a statement would suppose that the world and 
man could exist by themselves without any help from Him who 
has given them their being—a supposition contrary to sound 
reasoning. Revelation on the part of God would be impossible 
if it were contrary to His essence or to the nature of man, but 
reason itself tells us that for God to reveal Himself is in harmony 
with His whole Being, His power, His wisdom, and man’s nature; 
and certainly man is capable of instruction by the Supreme In- 
telligence. Yes, man may not understand the truth so revealed, 
but he accepts it on God’s word, as the sacred writer says: “If 
we accept the testimony of men, the testimony of God is greater’”’ 
(I John, v. 9). Nor is there any opposition between natural 
knowledge and revelation, for from this One Uncreated Truth 
these two streams flow forth, and this One Uncreated Truth can- 
not contradict itself. 

To listen to and to believe one who is divine is not the surrender- 
ing of reason; rather it would be opposed to reason if one refused 
to believe. The Freethinker, of course, since he has denied the 
authority of the Church, considers the Catholic as groaning under 
the intellectual despotism of Rome, and he takes for granted that 
faith is made up of erroneous convictions, and that the Catholic 
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is incapable of following up the steps of argumentation as validly 
as anyone else. It is equivalent to saying that the truth known 
beforehand will demoralize right reasoning. However, the truth 
can never contradict truth, nor would Freethinkers themselves 
admit this in practice. They could hardly persuade themselves 
that our forefathers, whose works and noble deeds had no parallel, 
were subjects of this intellectual tyranny. Over three hundred 
millions of the world’s present population would be mental slaves 
according to Freethinkers, and amongst these are natives of every 
race and land, speaking over a hundred different languages and 
dialects and bound together by no political ties. Likewise, the 
brightest intellects and the most irreproachable characters in 
the history of mankind would be mental slaves because they 
bowed down in faith to the Church established by Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. In this class would be philosophers like St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, Paschal and Descartes; 
scientists almost numberless from Roger Bacon to Mendel and 
Pasteur, who is recognized as one of the greatest scientists of 
all times and the father of modern medicine; poets like Dante and 
Francis Thompson; statesman like Sir Thomas More; generals 
like the great General Foch of the World War; and highly edu- 
cated and cultured men like Newman, Chesterton, Belloc, and 
thousands of others who might be cited. The greatest intellects 
of every age did not consider that they were fettering reason 
when they accepted the revealed word of God upon the authority 
of infallible testimony, for belief is a certain rational judgment 
based upon weighty reasons. The certainty which divine faith 
gives us does not leave any room at all for doubt, for ‘‘faith is 
most certain, decided, positive and immovable in its assent, not 
because it sees with eye or reason, but because it receives the 
tidings from one that comes from God.” Faith is really an assent 
to testimony, and it is a most reasonable and common-sense act 
‘to believe testimony that is credible and unimpeachable, there 
being solid and convincing proofs of the trustworthiness of the 
authority speaking. It is utterly false to say that the Catholic 
has not conviction, for he has convinced himself by his own reason 
that God has spoken and of the credibility of his beliefs. That is 
why he assents, for he is sure that God has revealed the deposit 
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of Catholic faith. He knows this with certainty, just as anyone 
is able to know this through a study of the evidences of religion 
which have always been ample and which now in God’s providence 
are superabundant. However, a stronger and more convincing 
argument than any we can form for ourselves is the authority of 
the Catholic Church, for she, like her Founder, is divine and her 
authority is sufficient to make us certain. We need not take into 
consideration her infallible guidance which she has been prom- 
ised, for her very existence is ‘‘a great and abiding argument that 
God has spoken, and a decisive testimony to her own divine mis- 
sion.”” Thus, the Vatican Council has defined clearly: ‘To 
enable us to do our duty in embracing the true faith and remaining 
in it steadfastly, God has through His Incarnate Son established 
and set plain marks upon His institution, in order that it may be 
recognized by all as the guardian and interpreter of revelation. 
For only the Catholic Church possesses all those arrangements, 
so various and wonderful, made by God in order to demonstrate 
publicly the credibility of Christianity. Indeed, the Church of 
itself, because of its wonderful propagation, its preéminent sanc- 
tity and inexhaustible fecundity in everything good, its Catholic 
unity and invincible duration, is a grand permanent proof of its 
credibility and irrefutable testimony in behalf of its divine 
mission. Thus, like a ‘standard unto the nations,’ it invites 
those to come to it who have not yet believed, and assures its 
children that the faith they profess rests upon a most firm founda- 
tion.” 

The Catholic Church, far from enslaving reason, puts reason 
in its proper place. She expects you to use your reason in exam- 
ining her credentials, just as you do in any scientific investigation. 
God has made us reasonable beings, and He wants us to act on 
reasonable certainty in regard to religion just as we do in anything 
else, and that certainty is even greater for the credentials of the 
Church than for most things around us. These credentials do 
not, however, compel belief, but they lead a man to faith and make 
his faith reasonable, so that his own reason brings him right up 
to the temple of faith. Would he not be unreasonable if, after 
being convinced of her divinity, he refused to submit to this di- 
vine teacher, to whom Christ guaranteed His presence and to 
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whom He said: ‘All power is given to Me in heaven and in 
earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and behold I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.’”’ ‘‘He that heareth you, heareth 
Me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me.” 

The Catholic Church does not ask men to give up their reason, 
but rather urges them to use it most diligently. She wants them 
to employ it for the end for which it is given, and the unbiased 
use of it will bring them to the discovery of a trustworthy guide. 
The Church does not fail to remind us that, great as reason is, 
there are other things more important still in the pursuit of reli- 
gious truth, and these are good will and the grace of God. It 
becomes evident that the Catholic is no more slavish or irrational 
than the rest of men, for he is doing that which conscience, no 
less than reason, points out to be hisduty. Once there is evidence 
of divine authority, there follows at once the necessity of human 
submission. If God has made known His mind and His will in 
the matter, there is an end to all questions in regard to our religi- 
ous duties towards Him. God has fixed them, and as revelation 
was for all mankind and since it was not to be left to the vicissi- 
tudes of time or the arbitrary interpretation of the individual, 
God established His Church to which He gave His divine aid in 
order that she might infallibly keep His doctrine until the end of 
time. God commands all to believe: ‘And if he will not hear 
the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican’”’ 
(Matt., xviii. 17). The teachings of Christ are placed before 
the human mind with the command to retain them as indubitable 
truth, upon infallible testimony, yet only after convincing itself 
that God has spoken and that the Church is His divine representa- 
tive. 

Many of those outside the Church are easily taken in by such 
catch-words as ‘freedom of thought.’”’ Many of our Catholic 
lay people have accomplished much during the past few years 
by enlightening those outside the Fold, and what a blessing it 
would be if all our people felt alike upon this subject! Our men 
and women, after all, have no right to put aside all discussion, and 
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pretend that controversy is no part of their business, especially 
if from their education and position they may reasonably be ex- 
pected to speak. A real Catholic layman must see that his religi- 
ous knowledge keeps pace with the general progress of his educa- 
tion. The front of the attack upon supernatural belief has been 
broadened, and never before has the necessity of an intellectual 
defense of Catholic principles been more imperative than in this 
age of doubt and uncertainty. Every department of human 
knowledge is now made to yield weapons in this systematic attack, 
which has extended itself even down to the popular literature of 
the day. Then, too, the religious question is now a frequent 
topic of conversation, and the Catholic lay person who is unac- 
quainted with the arguments which prove the divine character 
and eminent reasonableness of his faith is a sad and pathetic figure 
in society. Above all, each one owes it to himself, for the little 
effort so spent will be amply rewarded by a deepening of religi- 
ous convictions and a cheerfulness of faith that glories in the con- 
sciousness of its strength and falters not in the presence of unbe- 
lievers, who make persistent attempts to undermine a joyous 
faith, With Newman we can say: “Our strength in this world 
is to be the subjects of reason, and our liberty to be captives of 
the truth.” 








The Modern Pupil Progresses 
By PAut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The community supervisor is the great apostle of achievement 
in the parish school. Mediocrity is never her goal; her battle 
cry is Excelsior. Through the frequent intensive visits that the 
supervisor pays to every teacher and every school under her charge, 
she achieves great facility in measuring the level of achievement 
of the respective pupils and classes. Even in the event that the 
supervisor employs no other than certain subjective norms, long 
experience in the use of these norms has given her estimates a 
great degree of accuracy. 

We are here reminded of a story of a diamond expert. He 
appeared in court to testify in the case of astolen diamond. When 
called to the stand he said under oath that he had seen the dia- 
mond in question, and knew it to be of a certain size and quality. 

“Do you mean to say,”’ the judge interrupted, ‘‘that you could 
tell the quality and weight of that diamond without a glass or 
measuring device?” 

“With fair accuracy, Your Honor,” replied the expert. 

“How can you do that?” asked the judge. 

“Long experience has given me fair facility in estimating 
diamonds,”’ was the answer. 

“Well,” said the judge, taking a diamond ring from his finger, 
“tell me what you know about this diamond.”’ 

The expert viewed the stone carefully and after a few moments 
ventured his estimate: ‘‘This is an old mine diamond weighing 
about one and one-fourth carats.”’ 

“Correct,” said the judge replacing the ring on his finger. 
“Your testimony in the case is accepted.” 

The master of every human skill has a facility in the use of the 
skill that is amazing, if not mysterious, to the casual observer. 
In much the same manner as our diamond expert, the community 
supervisor achieves a mastery of a particular skill. But the 
progressive supervisor knows that the measurable factors are 


much less tangible in the case of a pupil than in the case of a 
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diamond. She looks with favor upon the employment of every 
device that helps to eliminate the subjective element and make 
the appraisal of the pupil and his progress purely objective. 

This attitude has led supervisors to insist that individual 
teachers become acquainted with the principles of scientific 
measurement, that principals assume a larger measure of re- 
sponsibility for the appraisal of pupil progress in their respective 
schools. There is to-day a vast amount of literature on new 
methods of measuring pupil progress. The professional training 
of teachers now provides a course in educational measurements 
as an essential part of that training. In the case of teachers 
whose training was received prior to the rise of scientific measure- 
ment it will be necessary to supply the deficiency through in- 
service courses. 

The parish school principal must encourage her older teachers 
in the quest of this knowledge, and must even present the essential 
elements of educational measurement in a “community room” 
course, if no better expedient offers. We note that this modern 
development emphasizes the importance, the absolute need, of 
a well-equipped convent teachers’ library. Among the standard 
books of this library should be a number of the best books on the 
subject of scientific measurement. Modern advances in this 
field have given us improved standardized tests, eliminated some 
of the weaknesses of the conventional examination, and made for 
general refinement in the measurement of pupil progress. 

The. principal who approaches this new task with an open 
mind need not be revolutionary. The conventional examinations, 
in common use for years, are not wholly evil. The written ex- 
amination and the oral quiz have been mighty instruments to meas- 
ure present achievement and stimulate future progress. True, 
comparison of results with other schools or with schools in general 
was not feasible; the standardized test has given us that great 
boon. Standards in the older methods were unknown, or at best 
they varied from teacher to teacher or from school to school. 

These variable standards resulted in mistaken emphasis upon 
a given school subject or perhaps some phase of a subject. Over 
forty years ago (1894) Rice found through a series of spelling 
tests that the amount of time given to the subject was out of all 
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proportion to spelling efficiency. There was little correlation. 
He protested against the waste of time in the teaching of spelling, 
and initiated the movement that has brought about a much 
superior procedure in the teaching of that subject. 

Stone (1908), Curtis (1909) and Thorndike (1910) followed 
the lead of Rice, and developed standardized tests in arithmetic 
and handwriting. To-day we have hundreds of standardized 
tests and scales for the measurement of pupil progress. We need 
no longer measure crudely with faulty instruments, or take 
pupil progress for granted. Available standardized tests make it 
possible to measure this progress very objectively. Nor are we 
slaves to artificial or arbitrary norms. The principal who is 
conversant with the improvements made in the methods of meas- 
urement can guide her teachers in the construction, administra- 
tion and interpretation of improved tests and examinations. 

This is no summary condemnation of the conventional tests 
just because they are old. Many principals and supervisors 
constructed and administered, scored and interpreted, con- 
ventional examinations—and continue to do so to-day—that 
were—and are—in all respects the equal, and in some respects 
the superior, of many standardized tests now enjoying great 
vogue. Printer’s ink and bold type, and equally bold claims, 
do not make a standardized test. 

The conventional examination usually consisted of a few writ- 
ten questions based on the content of the subject-matter fields 
in which progress was to be measured. In many cases there was 
obscurity or error in regard to the outcomes to be achieved and 
measured. Osburn studied 7,151 written examination questions 
in history, and found that the teachers stressed the mastery of 
factual material to the utter exclusion of reflective thinking. 
Ability to recall names, events and dates was the single norm of 
pupil progress. The teacher of history knows, or should know, 
that real progress in history means increased ability to analyse 
and organize historical materials, to form and express discriminat- 
ing judgments, and to generalize logically in accord with the facts. 

Every teacher knows other defects commonly noted in the 
conventional examination. Objections are based largely on the 
character of the questions and certain abuses of administration. 
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Loud is the wail against the subjective character of the scoring. 
No two examiners will or can give the same rating to the typical 
examination paper. Variations of as great as 35 per cent have 
occurred in the evaluation of the same paper. Re-evaluation 
by the same reader, after the lapse of only a few days, often differs 
widely from the original estimate. Under a system of this type 
the rating of pupils is violently affected by many extrinsic factors, 
such as disordered digestion or loss of sleep on the part of the 
teacher. 

Must we scrap the conventional examination? It is an old 
story. The reformer strives to take away the use when he should 
direct his efforts against the abuse. Many real values warrant 
the continuation of its use, but authorities in school administra- 
tion must remove its defects and bring it up to the highest pos- 
sible standard. We are not alone in contending that this older 
type of examination should be retained because it serves for the 
realization of certain values in a way superior to any other medium. 
Reavis sees many merits in the conventional examination. It 
can be easily and readily adapted to any subject or the particular 
needs of a class. When it becomes necessary to measure progress 
in small units of subject-matter, there is no superior device. 
Careful preparation of questions throws pupils on their own re- 
sources, and this makes for power. They learn to analyse, to 
organize, to generalize. The conventional examination, when 
properly employed, challenges the various thought processes of 
the pupil. Finally, this older type has no rival as a means of 
testing the ability of a pupil to give free expression to his ideas. 

The principal is in every school the responsible officer entrusted 
with the construction, administration and interpretation of ex- 
aminations of whatever type. If the parish school principal 
commonly uses the conventional type of examination, she must 
not permit the monthly or bi-monthly examinations in her school 
ever to be shoddily prepared and administered on the plea that 
the Diocesan Board of Supervisors carefully constructs and ad- 
justs semester or annual examinations for the determination of 
pupil progress. In the parish school system it is a function of the 
supervisor to direct and insist that all examinations given in the 
school correlate closely with the desirable outcomes specified in 
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the course of study. This puts upon the principal the added 
duty of at least supervising the preparation of every examination 
given in her school. 

Even the daily quiz should be an instrument for the promotion 
of the school’s purpose in regard to the pupil. It devolves upon 
the principal, and upon the teacher under her direction, to design 
questions for the measurement of the learning product sought for 
the pupils. With care she can devise a medium to measure this 
product with fair accuracy and reduce to a minimum the personal 
equation of the scorer. The principal gives tone to all work done 
in the school, but to no phase of the work more than to the 
examination, the measurement and the improvement of pupil 
progress. She must train her teachers in the correct use and scor- 
ing of examinations, and disabuse them of the erroneous idea that 
the primary purpose of tests is to rate the teacher. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the oral quiz in particular. 
It is a conventional form surrounded by holy traditions. Dis- 
passionate study of the quiz reveals that in the hands of many 
teachers it is vague, vain and purposeless. Many unskillfully 
allow quizzing to become an end rather than a means. Stevens 
reports questions to the number of 200 in a forty-minute class 
period and a general average of 100 questions per period. A 
system of records that requires a teacher to give a daily mark to 
every pupil will cause such a plethora of fruitless questions. The 
principal must train her teachers to use the oral quiz judiciously, 
namely, to stimulate thinking, to discover faulty assimilation, 
to clarify apperceptive masses, and to create situations that 
enhance appreciation. As a means of evaluating pupil progress 
the conventional written examination is a much superior medium. 

The parish school principal is traditionally conservative. This 
conservatism does not prohibit the use of new methods of proved 
value. The newer tests for the measurement of mental ability 
have proved their worth. We must know the ability of the pupil 
to evaluate his effort and his achievement.’ Only in the light of 
these three factors, ability, effort and achievement, can we 
properly measure his progress. 

There are no hidebound traditions in any school system that 
prevent the use of a medium that measures these factors. There 
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are modern tests of two kinds: group intelligence tests and in- 
dividual intelligence tests. The first type, administered to groups 
of 40 or 50 pupils at a time, rejoice in a fair degree of accuracy. 
The individual test yields a closer diagnosis of mental ability. 
Because of its greater complexity, the greater expenditure of time, 
effort and skill called for, its use is commonly restricted to prob- 
lem pupils. Psychologists rightly contend that the individual 
test gives a surer basis for future work with the pupil. Frankly 
the expense involved in the administration of this more involved 
type of test makes it prohibitive in the parish school. It is utopian 
to believe that the average teacher can derive maximum efficiency 
in the use of the individual test. In lieu of that, progressive 
principals frequently administer two forms of the group test 
at different times. The average score is a fair estimate of pupil 
ability. 

The intelligence test, group or individual, gives a generic esti- 
mate of the pupil. The principal then faces the task of properly 
placing the pupil and of keeping in close touch with his progress 
as he advances through the grades. Given consistent effort on 
the pupil’s part, there should be a high correlation between his 
ability and his achievement. Where this correlation is lacking, 
the principal uses other tests for diagnostic or prognostic purposes. 
A general survey test may reach the root of an individual diffi- 
culty. There are general tests that serve alike for diagnosis, 
classification and survey. It is for the principal to determine the 
exact need and select the best test to reach the end desired. It is 
folly to conduct a testing program merely for the sake of testing. 

The principal must study the commercial tests available. 
There is a bewildering variety. All are not of equal value. Many 
tests determine little or nothing. These are usually the product 
of some impecunious professor who has rushed into print for 
mercenary reasons. High-pressure salesmanship markets them. 
The name of some great modern university, at which the author is 
or was a summer-session instructor, makes a tremendous impres- 
sion on unsuspecting teachers and principals. They buy and they 
test, but it is a mere beating of the air. 

There are many good tests. Better ones appear from year to 
year as the authors learn from experiment and research. Repu- 
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table firms reject tests that are patently purposeless. The name 
of certain publishers is sufficient guarantee of the high quality of 
the tests published by them. Usually samples can be had for the 
asking. Principals should study these tests in the light of local 
problems, and select those best fitted to the actual needs of 
their own school situation. A battery of standardized tests gives 
direction to grade-placement and measures general achievement. 
The individual principal may feel greater need of first determin- 
ing factors that make for retardation, of ascertaining for instance 
the extent of language handicaps that hinder the proper function- 
ing of instructional procedures. The precise need of the local 
situation is the great law in all testing. 

The parish school principal must determine her problems and 
select the tests that yield the best answer to these problems. 
She has the added task of selling her testing program to the 
pastor. The pastor foots the bill; he does this cheerfully when 
convinced of the value of the testing program. Let the parish 
school principal give purpose and direction to this program. 
Values are possible, values that can be realized in no other way 
than through modern testing procedures. 

Of the specific conduct of a testing program we plan to speak 
at another time. 











Church Music “on the Spot” 
By WILuiaM L. Groom, L.A.B. 


St. Cyprian is credited with the observation that ‘‘custom is 
often merely the antiquity of error.’”’ It was the existence of 
many such customs which prompted the crusade for liturgical 
reform, and the revival of the pure, spirit-born plain chant as 
the musical handmaid for liturgical functions. 

This musical house-cleaning is a live subject in all ecclesiastical 
gatherings; it has gathered tremendous momentum and is 
proceeding with the inevitable swiftness of light and truth. But 
the story of the advance guard is one of many trials; its pioneers 
have been confronted with almost incredible opposition. 

To fight a custom so deeply intrenched as the performance of 
brilliant operatic concerted music in the church, a practice reach- 
ing back to the days when Monteverde was choirmaster at St. 
Mark’s and musical director of the Opera in Venice, required all 
of the weapons so familiar to the diplomatic service. 

In the closing remarks of his famous Motu Proprio on Church 
Music, Pope Pius X wisely delegates the bulk of the foundation 
work in this movement to Sisters, Brothers, pastors, teachers of 
children, superiors of seminaries and novitiate houses, choirmasters, 
and the like. It is very evident that the saintly Pontiff fully 
expected several generations to pass before the melodies of the 
opera, the salon, and the sentimental ballad could be completely 
eliminated from the temple of God. 

The progress which has been made in the direction of full 
compliance with the wishes of Holy Mother Church with regards 
to music can be easily checked by means of observation. The 
battle is only well under way. Although diocese after diocese 
has rallied to the liturgical music banner with its code of rules 
and the appointment of a supervisor, there is still a prodigious 
amount of ground to be conquered. Hymmnology has to be 
purged of its dross, Nuptial and Requiem Masses to be cleansed 
of their borrowings from the theatre and the opera house. 


And now, in the thickest of the fray, appears an enemy of poor 
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music, more formidable and devastating than all the bludgeonings 
and cajolings of the persecuted reformer. I refer to the radio. 
Volumes have been written in recent years concerning the vast 
changes brought about through the present system of broadcast- 
ing. The avenues of influence created by the widespread use of 
radio are so ramified and subdivided that they stun the imagina- 
tion. And there is no problem of culture which they have in- 
veighed against with more cunning than that which we are 
considering here. For the first time in history, it would seem, 
the music in churches is about to be put on the spot, not by the 
hierarchy, but by the laity. 

Twenty years ago the average parishioner had to depend for 
his musical education upon the phonograph, player piano, the 
pseudo music teacher, and an occasional inferior concert. He 
knew little or nothing about the principles of liturgical music, and 
when he attended High Mass or Vespers, he harbored no expecta- 
tions of modal harmonies, nor of a type of music not based upon 
sensuous entertainment. 

To-day, all day, and every day, as an accompaniment to house- 
work, meals, bridge, and conversation, millions are listening to 
choral organizations of high proficiency. A capella choirs, ora- 
torio societies, religious and non-religious groups are singing the 
works of Palestrina, Lassus, Byrd, and their colleagues. Many 
high school choruses of unbelievable attainments and beauty 
of ensemble broadcast regularly from different stations throughout 
the country. In the secular work, in choruses which never sing 
as an accompaniment to a liturgical or other religious function, 
there is a negation of self, an ordinate modesty of rendition, a 
refined interpretation entirely at variance with the familiar 
blatant and pompous attempts of many of our mixed choirs. 

Consciously or subconsciously many are beginning to ask them- 
selves whether this problem of church music is not a more vital 
‘matter than they have heretofore realized; whether, if liturgical 
functions which require music. are going to be performed, they do 
not deserve music the quality of which at least compares well 
with that of the secular variety. 

There is, in the average man’s heart of to-day, a growing an- 
tipathy towards music heard in holy places which is far inferior to 
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that heard in the home. The thinking man reviews the situation 
in a panoramic fashion. He considers the problem in the light 
of the rural and smaller parishes, and he knows that the golden 
age of polyphony was not for them, and the full significance of 
the utility as well as the profound spiritual influence of the Chant 
floods him as with the brilliance of noonday. 

Thus, through the years to come, the new era of good music 
for all will produce that psychological phenomenon so necessary 
to the full glory of the liturgy, for the Chant which people re- 
fused will become the head-stone of church music in practice 
as well as in concept. 








Answers to Questions 


Pastor Punishing Parishioner for Culpable Neglect 
of Contributing to Support of Parish 


Question: Father John, a pastor, has in his parish a widower named 
Patrick, who refuses to pay his dues or contribute to the support of the 
parish. He is able to do so, and goes from house to house declaring 
that he is able to pay but that he will not do so; and as he is of some 
importance in the locality, a number of his co-parishioners follow his 
example and refuse to pay their dues or contribute to the support of 
the church. Later Patrick decides to marry Ann, a parishioner of 
Father James, pastor of another parish. Patrick calls on his pastor, 
Father John, in order to have the publication of banns made and Father 
John refuses to make said publications until Patrick pays his dues. On 
the day appointed for the marriage, Patrick goes to Father James’ 
parish, having neither his baptismal certificate, nor death certificate 
of his first wife, nor any document declaring that he is free to marry. 
In spite of this, Father James blesses the marriage of Patrick and Ann. 
Later Father John speaks of the matter to Father James, and the latter 
replied that Father John acted wrongly in refusing to make the re- 
quired publications of banns, stating that if he had made the required 
publications and then refused to give Patrick the documents spoken 
of in Canon 1021, § 1, and Canon 1030, § 1, he (Father James) would 
not have permitted the marriage. What about the manner of acting 
of the two pastors? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: In the first place, Father John had no right to refuse 
the publication of the banns and the issuing of the necessary docu- 
ments, even if Patrick was guilty of grave neglect of duty towards 
the support of his parish. A pastor has no jurisdiction in the 
external forum, and if any disciplining of Patrick was to be done, 
it could be done only by authority of the Ordinary of the diocese. 
Concerning the obligation of parishioners to contribute towards 
the maintenance of the parish, the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore (n. 292) severely condemns the abuse of refusing ab- 
solution to those who do not want to contribute to the collections 
made for the parish, ad quam sub peccato gravi teneri non constet. 
There is no doubt that the authorities of the Church have the 
right to demand in conscience a fixed amount of contribution 
according to the means of adult Catholics, a tax varying according 
to the property and income of persons. For if the civil govern- 
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ment has that right, the Church certainly has the prior right, 
because both organizations are ordained by God and they have 
the right to the means necessary to attain the ends assigned to 
them by God. However, the Church may be content with the 
free-will offerings, and neither the Councils of Baltimore nor the 
general law of the Church insist on contributions fixed in propor- 
tion to the financial standing of the members of the Church. 
When the obligation is fixed by ecclesiastical authority, there is 
no doubt that it becomes a grave duty; when the contributions 
are left to the good will of the people, it is difficult to determine 
the extent of the guilt. It seems that there is a grave obligation, 
even apart from the positive demands of the Church, for the very 
fact that God put the Church into the world requires that it be 
supported by those for whose spiritual benefit it was established. 

A pastor has no authority to inflict penalties that concern the 
external forum. He had no right to refuse the publication of the 
banns nor to withhold the necessary documents for the proof of the 
free state of his unruly parishioner; the authority of the Ordinary 
is needed for such things. The other pastor had no right to 
marry the man without the proclamation of the banns and the 
necessary documents. If he demanded them of the pastor (as he 
should), and they were refused, he had the right to invoke the 
authority of the Ordinary in order that things be done as the law 
demands. 


Prayers Recited Alternately Should Not Overlap 


Question: John asserts that in the public recitation of the Rosary, 
if the leader overlaps the response with the next Hail Mary, all lose the 
indulgences even if they are not aware of the fact, while Peter contends 
that such small details do not matter. 

Again, John is of the opinion that, in the choral recitation of the 
Divine Office, the obligation is not fulfilled if the two choirs continually 
overlap in some words of the verses, the second choir starting the next 
verse before the first choir finishes its part. He says that there is a 
Roman declaration on the point, though he cannot now produce the 
Decree. What about such overlapping of prayers recited alternately? 

RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: A congregation of people who are not used to praying 
alternately cannot easily recite prayers in unison. Some answer 
the Hail Mary too rapidly, others drag it out unreasonably. 
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The priest who leads in prayer must follow the golden mean 
between the two extremes, and hence some overlapping cannot be 
avoided. It does happen that some leaders in prayer through 
sheer nervousness, or temperament, or whatever it may be, give 
nobody a chance to finish the last part of the Hail Mary, and 
hence it sounds as though they were tired of the repeated saluta- 
tions to our Blessed Mother and want to get done with it as fast 
as they can. Very likely the whole prayer is spoiled as far as 
gaining any indulgences, because the prayers are not said in their 
entirety; there is a jumble of words without meaning. Consider- 
able effort is required to say an oft-repeated prayer with due 
attention and devotion. 

The recitation of the Divine Office in choir by persons who 
habitually attend this service can be performed properly without 
much difficulty if they be attentive and anxious to sing the praises 
of the Lord in unison. Correct habits in this matter are no more 
difficult to form than slovenly ones. At funerals of priests, 
when a great many men attempt to recite the Office of the Dead 
in choir, it is impossible to get a harmonious recitation because the 
men are not accustomed to that form of prayer. In religious 
communities, however, where the same men day after day recite 
the Office in choir, it should not be difficult to avoid overlapping of 
recitation of the verses. We have not found any Roman declara- 
tion concerning the non-fulfillment of the obligation when the two 
choirs overlap the verses. It is evident, however, from the 
general obligation of reciting the whole Office that, if a notable 
part is omitted by innumerable smaller omissions, the matter is 
serious. If divine services are not held in an orderly and dignified 
manner, it is better not to hold them at all. 


Clerics Attending Performances at Theatres 


Question: One of my fellow-religious maintains that by Canon Law 
all clerics and religious are forbidden to attend theatres. Now, theatre- 
going seems to be quite general among priests in this country, and I 
should like to know if the Canon Law forbids it or how the law is in- 
terpreted here. By theatre-going I mean to respectable productions 
approved by the Legion of Decency. 

CLERICUS. 


Answer: We have spoken of this matter before in the pages of 
the REVIEW, and wonder why in some matters the same questions 
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are being asked over and over again. However, here is a brief 
answer. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 79) forbids 
priests to be present at horse races, or to attend theatres and other 
public shows (theatra et spectacula). No distinction is made by 
the Council between good or bad shows; all are prohibited to the 
priests. The Council says that many things which are permitted 
to the Catholic laity are unbecoming to the dignity of the priest- 
hood, and it bases its ruling on the teaching of the Fathers of the 
Church and on the early Councils. The Code of Canon Law is 
somewhat more lenient, for it forbids the clergy to be present at 
those public amusements only which are in themselves unbecom- 
ing or those amusements, public or private, at which the people 
would be scandalized to see the clergy. The judgment as to 
what is unbecoming or scandalous rests with the local Ordinaries, 
and their decrees in the matter must be obeyed by the clergy. 
If their rules and regulations seem too severe, there is no other 
way of contesting the ruling than recourse to the Holy See, and in 
the meantime the rule of the Ordinary stands and can be en- 
forced by him until the Holy See reverses his orders. The mind 
of the Church can be seen from the prohibition of the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome who, in 1909, forbade the clergy of the Diocese of 
Rome to go to moving picture shows. Some dioceses in the 
United States do not forbid the priests to attend respectable 
theatres; yet, nobody can deny that it is unedifying to the people 
to see the same priests too frequently at places of amusement. 
Frivolity and unrestrained chasing after amusements are not be- 
coming to the dignity of the priesthood; even innocent amuse- 
ments and recreation must be indulged in with moderation lest the 
priest become a stumbling block to the Catholic workingmen who 
are the mainstay of the Church in the United States. 


Which Is Preferable, Hearing Mass or Receiving Holy 
Communion? 


Question: Which is the more meritorious act? Of two persons, both 
in the state of grace, one assists at Holy Mass on a weekday but does 
not receive Holy Communion, whereas the other comes to church a 
few moments before Communion time, receives Holy Communion, and 


after a short act of thanksgiving leaves the church. 
SACERDOS. 
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Answer: Objectively speaking, the devout assistance at Holy 
Mass is more meritorious than the reception of Holy Communion, 
for to offer the Holy Sacrifice with the priest is the highest act of 
adoration that God has put at our disposal. Theologians have 
from ancient times discussed the question concerning the essence 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Some were of the opinion that the 
essence of the Sacrifice consisted in the Communion only; others 
held that both consecration and Communion were essential to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass; still others, whose opinion Tanquerey calls 
by far the more common (“Synopsis Theol. Dog.,”’ III, n. 738), 
teach that the consecration of both species alone constitutes the 
essence of the Sacrifice, and that the Communion by the priest 
offering the Sacrifice is merely an integral part of the Mass. It is 
not our purpose to discuss this point at length. We merely refer 
to it to show that the offering of the Sacrifice is of far greater 
importance than the Communion. Moreover, the Communion 
of a person apart from the Sacrifice is a mere private act of adora- 
tion intended primarily for the benefit of the individual, whereas 
the offering of the Sacrifice by the priest and the people who join 
with the priest is the great public act of worship supreme and un- 
surpassable by any private act of devotion. _ From what has been 
said it follows that the lay person who assists at the Holy Mass 
performs an act far superior to the reception of Holy Communion, 
and consequently acquires more merit than another who receives 
Holy Communion without offering the Sacrifice with the priest. 
This is the objective point of view. What each one subjectively 
gains in the sight of God, no human being can tell. 


Children Reading Aloud the Prayers of the Canon at Mass 


Question: Is it permissible to have the children recite the prayers of 
the Canon in English aloud? There was a decision in 1922, I think, 
forbidding this, but I do not know whether there has been any change, 
in view of recent practice in this regard. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: There is no Decree by which the people who assist at 
Mass are permitted to recite in a loud voice those prayers of the 
Mass which the rubrics require the priest to say silently. The 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of August 4, 1922, 
speaks of the Secreta and the Canon of the Mass. The same rule 
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undoubtedly applies to all other prayers of the Mass which the 
rubrics enjoin the priest to read in a low voice (7.e., in a manner 
that he is not heard by the people). The same Decree forbids 
the people to answer the priest in the place of or together with the 
server. Though, says the Decree, this practice of answering by the 
people is not in itself forbidden, confusion and disturbance may 
be caused to both priest and people; wherefore, the common 
practice of having a server answer the priest should rather be 
followed. For the rest, the people should be encouraged to pray 
in union with the priest, since the prayers of the sacred liturgy 
frequently allude to the priest and people jointly offering the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Without the use of a book, either the 
translation of the Missal or a good prayer book with prayers 
corresponding to the principal parts of the Mass, it is practically 
impossible for most people to pray in union with the priest. Ex- 
tremes in urging the perfect way of attending Holy Mass must be 
avoided. According to the common teaching of theologians, a 
devout presence at the Holy Sacrifice suffices for the fulfillment of 
the obligation, and the saying of any prayers (the Rosary or any 
others) is a worthy and dignified attendance at Holy Mass. As 
meditation or reflection without some form of oral prayer is diffi- 
cult for persons not given to much prayer, they should be in- 
structed frequently to say prayers and not merely sit or kneel 
there without any further effort. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Some Thoughts on Predestination 


On Septuagesima Sunday in the Second Nocturn of Matins we read 
an extract from St. Augustine’s Enchiridion which is calculated rudely 
to shake any smug feeling we may be tempted to cherish with regard 
to mankind. The holy Doctor roundly calls it a massa damnata. The 
words have upset more than one reader. They are subject to a careful 
analysis in an illuminating article in the April 16 issue of L’Ami du 
Clergé, written in answer to an anxious query from a distressed reader. 
The writer of the article takes advantage of the occasion to study similar 
texts of St. Augustine (massa peccati, massa perditionis), and he then 
proceeds to show that the African Doctor is not thinking of the final 
state of humanity as redeemed by its loving Saviour but merely as it 
is in consequence of original sin. The redemption is total and universal 
from the point of view of God. But in practice not all men effectively 
benefit by it. A process of election, selection or predestination is ever 
at work—an awe-inspiring problem, for ever inexplicable. Yet, St. 
Augustine lays down the principle which throws a beam of light athwart 
the darkness: illud tantummodo inconcussa fide teneatur, quod non sit 
tniquitas apud Deum—namely, whatever we think or feel, one thing 
we may never do, that is, attribute any injustice to God (Ad Simplic. 
in P.L., XL, 121.) The predestination or choice of the elect is a positive 
act of God; the reprobation of the wicked is not. By their own act 
these have strayed from God, and He leaves them where they are, or 
as they are. As for the reasons why, it is not for us to ask questions 
from Him whose ‘‘judgments are inscrutable and His ways unsearchable”’ 
(Rom., xi. 39). 

The Catholic doctrine of predestination can never lawfully be con- 
sidered as at variance with God’s goodness, for though the effect of 
predestination is certain and infallible, it does not destory human 
freedom. There are those who fall into the error of confounding the 
infallibility of predestination ex parte Dei (as viewed from God’s angle) 
with necessity, or fate ex parte hominis. The true view of predestination 
precludes the danger of quietism. Though predestination is infallible, 
it leaves men free; the elect enter into life because they have actively 
codperated with God’s will and purpose; the reprobate are not positively 
cast away from life by a direct act of God, but have cut themselves off 
from it by the abuse of their free will. Hence, St. Augustine can write 
that pro meritis justissime judicantur: they are condemned by a most 
just judgment because of their deserts. 
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The article in the Amz also discusses the question of the number of 
the elect and the reprobate. If we do not read into certain texts a 
meaning which is not theirs, in view of all that we know of God, optimism 
seems incomparably more in order than its opposite. Nor is salvation 
impossible for anyone; perhaps it is not even as difficult as it is some- 
times represented. In any case, says St. Augustine, God does not 
command impossibilities, but whilst commanding, He warns us to do 
what we can and to pray for what we are unable to do, and since the 
wish to pray is itself a gift of God, the very inspiration to pray is a 
token that the seeming impossibility will be rendered possible. 


Confirmation by a Simple Priest 


It is certain that without a special delegation by the Sovereign 
Pontiff a simple priest in the Latin Church cannot give Confirmation, 
either licitly or validly. Even episcopal delegation is insufficient, and 
that of the Pope is indispensable. Yet, in the Eastern Church simple 
priests give Confirmation freely, and of course validly. They do so in 
virtue of an ancient custom approved or tolerated by the Sovereign 
Pontiff—hence, ultimately, by his delegation. But it is an interesting 
question whether a simple priest confirms in virtue of his priestly orders. 
We cannot simply affirm it; else any Confirmation by any priest would 
be valid, though not licit—an opinion which was expressly condemned 
by Pius X. However, the administration of Confirmation is an act 
belonging to the sphere of Orders. It belongs to the priestly Order, 
but it is tied as regards its exercise. In what way can such a power be 
tied? It is tied or impeded by what de Smet (‘“‘De Sacramentis in 
genere,’’ 400-402) calls the ministerial power of the Church. The 
Church has a certain power of ulterior or final determination of the 
matter and form of the Sacraments, for, says Billot, for certain Sacra- 
ments ‘‘the essence is not so defined in its last elements that it may not 
receive from the Church certain final determinations which may vary 
according to time and place’’ (‘‘De Sacr.,” p. V, thesis 2). If this 
favorite theory of the great theologians is correct as regards the matter 
and/or the form, it may also be applied to the minister. So we may 
hold that the power to confirm is contained in the priestly office or 
character, but that its use is inhibited or tied by the Church. For the 
administration of this Sacrament a certain dignity or preéminence in 
the Church is required. This the bishop possesses in virtue of his 
character. The priest also possesses it, but incompletely, for though 
he has power over the Mystical Body of Christ, that power is limited 
and imperfect, inasmuch as he is unable to communicate it to others. 
The Supreme Pontiff, who has the fullness of jurisdiction over the 
Church, by his delegation gives to the simple priest the increase of 
dignity he requires; thus, in virtue of his sacred character and secondly 
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owing to this supplementary power which the papal delegation confers 
on him, even a simple priest is endowed with sufficient dignity to ad- 
minister Confirmation (cfr. Van Noort, ‘‘De Sacr.,’’ I, n. 263). 

To sum up, Jesus Christ has linked the valid administration of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation to the priestly power, though not absolutely, 
but on condition of a commission from the head of the Church (non 
absolute sed sub conditione commissionis acceptz ab eo qui in Ecclesia 
preest). The concession of the necessary “‘dignity’’ by the Church to 
one who does not possess it in virtue of his sacred character is the 
“‘complement”’ required to perfect a power still incomplete. 

As regards Eastern priests, it is argued that they confirmed long 
before the Holy See took cognizance of the fact, or before the Pope gave 
his express or tacit approval. The difficulty is not hard to solve. The 
supreme authority in the Church is both the episcopate united to the 
Pope or the one person of the Roman Pontiff alone. Supposing the 
Popes were not aware of the Eastern practice, the whole Eastern epis- 
copate in communion with the Roman Pontiff effectively intervened 
in the delegation of simple priests. 


Causes of Slavery in Ethiopia 


One of the grievances against Abyssinia was the existence of some 
two million slaves within its boundaries. The causes of slavery are 
manifold, but there is one of an economic or technical kind which is 
too often overlooked, namely, the lack of means of transport from 
which mankind suffered until the beginning of the Middle Ages; in 
other words, the lack of machinery necessitated the use of human labor 
to an incredible extent and the cheapest labor to be had was that of 
slaves. Up to the tenth century the most powerful teams of oxen or 
horses were unable to haul by road weights exceeding 500 kilograms. 
Only men could move a tree or stone or block of greater weight. Up 
till the thirteenth century, for lack of a good rudder, barks or ships 
could not face the high seas nor sail in winter. All traffic was coastwise. 
The Mediterranean peoples, with their immense needs and inadequate 
mechanical means, reduced millions of human beings to the réle of 
animated machines, and it is no exaggeration to say that the great 
buildings whose ruins we still admire, or the great arterial system of 
roads which radiated from Rome to all parts of the empire, were ce- 
mented or metalled with the blood and tears of countless thousands of 
hapless mortals. One of the wonders of the Middle Ages is the in- 
vention of simple, nay primitive, yet effective machinery, so that the 
unsurpassed efflorescence of architecture from the eleventh century 
onwards was the fruit of free labor. Slavery was reintroduced in 
South America by the conquistadores because of the lack of horses, 
oxen, and other means of transport. When the French conquered 
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Madagascar, they found the whole transport system based on convoys 
of human bearers. To remedy the appalling conditions of these men, 
Galliéni constructed a road from the coast to the capital and hand carts 
were sent for from France. This was but the first step on the road to 
better things. The natives were taught to harness the oxen of the 
island and to construct carts and carriages. The human carriers, 
liberated by this improvement, applied themselves to agriculture. 
Thus, an existence, more worthy of human beings, became possible and 
Christianity was given a chance. These conditions held good, or held 
good until lately, in Abyssinia. There, also, the lack of roads and 
means of mechanical transport led to the enslavement of millions. This 
somewhat unusual view of the causes of slavery is expounded in a 
fascinating paper by Comte Lefébvre Des Noéttes, in the May 10 issue 
of La Vie Intellectuelle. 


Brevities 


The Revue Thomiste (March-April) has two papers of interest for the 
theologian. In the first, P. Garrigou-Lagrange examines the question 
whether it is possible to know sanctifying grace by natural powers 
alone. The answer is of course in the negative, for grace is the wholly 
supernatural means by which we are raised to the possibility of the 
vision of God—a wholly supernatural thing. Hence, the presence of 
sanctifying grace cannot be recognized by any natural means or powers. 

The idea of the Mystical Body is much to the fore just now, though 
the thing itself is as old as Christianity. The notion of a body suggests 
that of a soul. What is the “soul’’ of the Mystical Body? A fairly 
general opinion would answer ‘“‘sanctifying grace,” but E. Mura argues 
that it is the Holy Ghost. To support his view he marshals a splendid 
array of texts from the Fathers. Perhaps there is but little difference 
between the two views, if any. The Holy Ghost is the soul of the 
Mystical Body, the Church, inasmuch as He is the source of its vital 
power and energy, which is none other than grace; and, contrariwise, 
grace is the direct effect or result of the presence and action of the Holy 
Ghost, and through grace the Mystical Body performs its vital func- 
tions. 

Ephemerides Lovanienses of April also have a paper on the Holy 
Ghost (in German). It is a splendid bit of writing and very thorough. 
As one reads it, it is impossible not to realize the immense advantage 
there is in having these subtleties described in the long-established 
technical phraseology of the old Scholastics. 

La Vie Spirituelle, Ascétique et Mystique of May 1 is full of good 
things. G. Galichet pleads for /a meditation familiale; that is, he wants 
the members of a family, more particularly husband and wife, to pray 
(that is, to practise mental prayer), not merely privately, each one for 
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himself or herself, but jointly. The suggestion presupposes many 
things, but there are, no doubt, many prayerful lives lived far from the 
cloistered peace of Carmel. Two other papers discuss the subject of 
retreats: they suggest that the retreatant should be more active. Too 
often he, or she, is passive in the sense that people imagine that it is 
enough to listen ‘‘to what the Father has to say.’’ The Father must 
talk, of course, but he talks in order to make his retreatants think. 

In Stimmen der Zeit for May, D. Wattenberg writes on the possibility 
of other worlds than ours being inhabited by rational beings. Life, as 
we know it, is definitely ruled out on the planets. As for the awe- 
inspiring spaces beyond the solar system, science can only say “‘ig- 
noramus,”’ and it is not rash to say that the verb may safely be used in 
the future tense also—ignorabimus. 

The most interesting article in Biblica (2nd fascicle) is a study, in 
Italian, of the literary beauties of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In Schénere Zukunft of May 17, a professor of the University of 
Vienna has some challenging things to say on the battle in the world of 
the spirit which rages all round us. The struggle is a question of faith 
or no faith. The important thing is that Catholics should be strong 
in the faith not only whilst they live in what the writer boldly calls 
“the Catholic Ghetto,’’ but in the world. The victorious decision of 
the struggle depends not on the greater religious number but the greater 
religious fervor—and the religious fervor of those who stand in the 
thick of the struggle, that is, Catholics in the world. Catholic Action 
can only flow from Catholic life, and only a strong faith can make the 
strong, sterling Catholic men and women for whom the Pope prays and 
whom the world needs. 











Communications from Our Readers 
In Defense of the Title of Co-redemptrix 


Reverend Editors: 

There are few doctrines in the vast field of Mariology which have en- 
joyed as much immunity from opposition as the doctrine which teaches 
that our Blessed Lady is a true, though secondary, co-factor in the Sa- 
viour’s redemptive work. And yet, strange as it may seem, every so 
often there arises in the minds of some a certain hesitation as regards the 
Blessed Virgin’s right to be styled ‘‘co-redemptrix.’’ Some writers 
would question the theological soundness of that term, while others 
simply object to its use as misleading. 

It is for this reason that I have thought it proper to submit a few 
observations with regard to the legitimacy of that glorious title. In 
this communication, however, I shall limit my reference to the views 
recently advanced by the Fr. Albert F. Kaiser, C.PP.S., in the June 
issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 

Among other things, the learned author tells us that “‘before the fif- 
teenth century the erroneous terms, redemptrix and co-redemptrix, were 
unknown. Their use by orthodox but overenthusiastic writers like 
Castelplanio, Faber, Minges and others is no justification for them... . 
Let us avoid these names as smacking of heathenism and as misrepre- 
sentative of our Unique Mother” (p. 927). We claim, however, that 
the title of co-redemptrix is neither a novelty, nor erroneous, nor smack- 
ing of heathenism. 

In the first place, even if the title of co-redemptrix had never been 
used before the fifteenth century, that would be no argument against our 
contention, for the simple reason that the newness of a word is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with its legitimacy. Was not the term homdousios 
a novelty in the fourth century, and the term transubstantiation a nov- 
elty in the twelfth century? 

In the second place, it is not historically correct to state, as Fr. Kaiser 
does, that the title of co-redemptrix was not known before the fifteenth 
century. We have found it in the writings of Alanus Varensis Mon- 
talvanus, who lived around the year 1300, and who receives high praise 
as a theologian from his biographers.! And it is of interest to note that 
even at that time the author does not speak of the title as something new 
or composed by himself, but rather as something which was already 
generally accepted. 

Again, Fr. Kaiser may be very much surprised to come across the 
following in an ancient liturgical prayer of the Armenian Church dating 

1 “Bibliotheca B. V. Marie,” III, 525. 
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from the fifth century: ‘‘We exalt and praise thee, O Virgin and Mother 
who hast become the co-redemptrix of the human race.’’? The learned 
Heiler even claims that this title was used in Syrian Mariology as early 
as the fourth century. He says: ‘“‘Dieses in der neueren rémischen 
Mariologie beliebt gewordene Wort (Miterléserin—Co-redemptrix) hat 
seine Wurzeln in der Mariologie des vierten Jarhunderts, zumal der syris- 
chen.’’* 

Against the objection that the title of co-redemptrix is erroneous, we 
answer that it would be erroneous if it expressed a doctrine or idea not 
in accordance with the teaching of the Church. But the fact is that the 
doctrine which it conveys is, and has always been, professed by the 
Fathers, Doctors and theologians of the Church. The fact that the 
Blessed Virgin was really and truly Christ’s subordinate, though active 
and formal, codperatrix throughout the process of our Redemption, is at- 
tested by a constant Catholic tradition based on scriptural authority, 
and should not be gainsaid by anyone. 

We realize that in former years there existed some opposition against 
the title of co-redemptrix on the part of a few, though learned, divines. 
It is very consoling to know, however, that at the present time there is 
hardly any question among Catholic theologians with regard to the 
legitimacy of this term. And in spite of Fr. Kaiser’s assertion that it 
is ‘erroneous and smacking of heathenism,’’ the Church is unquestion- 
ably in its favor, as will appear evident from the following observation. 

In recent times, the Holy Apostolic See has issued three distinct De- 
crees in which Our Blessed Lady is explicitly said to be the “‘co-redemp- 
trix’ of the human race. Two of these Decrees were issued through the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office (Acta A post. Sedis, V, 364, VI, 
108) and another by the Sacred Congregation of Rites (Acta Sancte 
Sedis, XLI, 409). We do not quite understand why, if the Holy Office 
is the specially appointed tribunal for the safeguarding of faith and 
morals, it should mislead the faithful with a terminology which is theo- 
logically unsound and even smacking of heathenism. 

And should my learned opponent still deem it an exaggeration to hold 
that Mary is our co-redemptrix, let him hear what the reigning Pontiff 
has to say on the matter. Commenting on the words of Benedict XV, 
he says that his predecessor stated this doctrine im most fitting terms; 
and the words of his predecessor were: ‘‘We may rightly assert that she 

.(Mary), together with Christ, redeemed the human race”’ (Acta A post. 
Sedis, X, 182, XXV, 80). | 

But Pius XI was not content with that, and in the oration with which 

he closed the Jubilee of our Redemption during last April he publicly 


2 Scharakan (Constantinople, 1790), p. 50. 

“Die Gottesmutter im Glauben u. Beten der Jahrhunderte,” in the special 
number of Hochkirche devoted to the commemoration of the fifteenth centenary of 
the Council of Ephesus (Munich, 1931), p. 180. 
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addressed Our Blessed Lady with these words: ‘“‘O Mother of love and 
mercy, who, when thy sweetest Son was consummating the Redemption 
of the human race on the altar of the Cross, didst stand next to Him, as 
a co-redemptrix, suffering with Him. . .’’(Osservatone Romano, April 29- 
30, 1935). 

Since, then, the mind and explicit teaching of the Holy See, followed 
by numerous theologians of the first rank, are decidedly in favor not only 
of the title of co-redemptrix, but also of the doctrine obviously in- 
volved therein, it is only just and proper that we Catholics should ad- 
here to the said terminology and doctrine, and defend them against the 
few who oppose them. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my sincere hope that the learned and 
zealous author will not misunderstand the spirit in which these few ob- 
servations have been made. It is simply a love for truth, and by no 
means a spirit of contention, which has prompted me to make them. 

J. B. Caro, O.F.M. 


Negro Missions and Church Debts 


Reverend Editors: 

The publication of the following reflections in your highly esteemed 
REvIEw would be deeply appreciated. 

I have just finished reading the article entitled ‘“What of the Negro?” 
by Rev. John Thomas Gillard, $.S.J., Ph.D., in the issue of July, 1935. 
On page 1049 we read: “The migration (of the Negroes) within the 
South entailed considerable inter-city movement. Thousands of 
Catholic Negroes, for instance, literally flocked from the cities of 
Louisiana into the oil fields of Texas. Towns like Beaumont and Port 
Arthur boomed almost overnight. One pastor ... already knew most 
of the people whom he found in his Texas mission. Such an influx re- 
quired large mission plants to care for the spiritual welfare of these 
Catholic migrants. They were built—church, school, convent and 
rectory—and thrived while the oil flowed. With the subsequent dis- 
mantling of many oil wells the boom collapsed, and the Negroes either 
went back or migrated elsewhere, leaving an impossible burden on the 
deserted missioner.” 

But is the deserted missioner blameless? Who or what gave him the 
right to suppose that the oil boom would be a lasting affair? The mis- 
sioner must have been one of these incurable optimists who take too 
much for granted, and in doing so build from the top downwards instead 
of from the bottom upwards. His perfectly easy and logical job was to 
start building his mission plant on a small scale, and to watch develop- 
ments before risking too much. 

But the deserted missioner is not the only one who has allowed himself 
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to be caught in the trap. Every once in a while we hear of a church, 
both in city and country, overburdened with debts—debts large enough 
to keep the pastor wide-awake during the night and to cause him high 
blood pressure of the worst kind. And the more I hear about these 
cases, the more I appreciate the good, sound advice more than once given 
me by my first revered, business-like pastor: ‘Young man, no debts 
if you can at all avoid them! A hundred times better to wait years and 
years for your new church or school or rectory, or whatever you need 
than to risk your happiness or peace of mind by debts. First of all, 
try to make your people generous. If you succeed—even if it takes you 
a long, long time—thank the good Lord and go ahead; if you do not suc- 
ceed, get along with temporary buildings until you have trained your 
people to be cheerful and congenial givers. But no heavy debts!”’ 

May God grant eternal happiness to the soul of that devoted pastor, 
for I realize now, after more than thirty years of service in the Lord’s 
vineyard, how much trouble and worry his kind advice has saved me. 
Equally grateful am I to the sympathetic Archbishop of ante-bellum 
days, whose wise words have never since failed to help me to make a 
decision when perplexed about collecting funds for a new church or about 
the time to start building it. ‘‘Father,’’ said the Archbishop, ‘‘build 
your new rectory. Do not push and drive your people, because, as you 
say, they are slow tocatch on. You know your people better than I do. 
Take your time; pay as you go along, and do not forget that priests who 
keep out of debt get many credit points. May God bless you and keep 
you always!” 

But the post-b. Jum days, it seems, have thrown these sound prin- 
ciples overboard. The topic of not a few discourses and conversations 
among priests and clerics—and even of announcements from the pulpit, 
alas—is ‘‘the church debt, and how to maintain the church plant with 
the meagre means at hand.”’ We have even seen spiritual administra- 
tors who had agreed with their subjects upon a certain amount of 
money for some church building, but who spent two or three times as 
much money as the original sum that was agreed upon. I may be 
called old-fashioned, too strict, too exacting, and soon: still, it remains 
my firm conviction, as it has always been in the past, that ‘‘honesty is 
the best policy” and ‘‘strict business methods make good friends.”’ 
A close friend of mine made some time ago the following significant re- 
mark: ‘“The Extension Society knows how to go about it. The Presi- 
dent has a charming, irresistible way of explaining the needs of the 
Society. I seat them some money and it was a genuine pleasure, be- 
cause I felt that I had not been pushed and driven into giving against 
my better judgment. Whatever I may feel able to do is done by my 
free will and judgment after due consideration. The words, ‘drive’ and 
‘campaign,’ should be eliminated; their use in Catholic papers and maga- 
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zines should be absolutely forbidden, because such words savor too much 
of hateful domination and oppression.’’ And I feel confident that a 
great number of Catholics—priests as well as laity—share the same 
views. 

A. VERHOEVEN 


March 31, 1936. 


Dispensations to ‘‘Pauperes’”’ 


Reverend Editors: 

In ‘Communications from Readers” of your June issue, Father Burke 
takes issue with Father Woywod on the question of dispensations to 
‘‘pauperes.”’ 

It seems to me that, whereas Father Burke speaks of ‘‘cold logic,”’ 
it is Father Woywod who applies it properly to the subject under con- 
sideration. 

Does a pastor have to engage the services of a public accountant to 
go into the minutize of a person’s financial standing before he can 
determine whether or not that person comes under the class designated 
‘“‘pauperes’? And if he has a dime over and above the necessities of 
life, is he then to be classed as a ‘‘quasi-pauper’’? Father Woywod’s 
definition has the advantage of being both reasonable and practical. 

Can Father Burke defend his position under the following circum- 
stances—and they are not the exception, but the rule, when a dispensa- 
tion is applied for ‘‘in forma pauperum.”’ 

(1) Where a dispensation is necessary, it is almost invariably the 
case that only one party desires the dispensation, and that party is 
always and only the Catholic party. If the Catholic party be a pauper, 
no obligation rests on the other party to pay for the dispensation, even 
though he be wealthy. Now, if at the marriage the wealthy party, who 
neither asked for nor received any dispensation, gives the pastor a 
generous contribution, that in no way affects the “‘pauperes”’ standing of 
the Catholic party, and consequently the right of the bishop (which no- 
body questions) to receive his share for the dispensation has not been 
perfected. The pastor, on the contrary, could properly demand his 
fee (according to the diocesan schedule) for presiding at the marriage, 
if he addressed his demand to the wealthy party who required no dis- 
pensation. 

(2) Again, there is the case where the ‘‘best man,’’ out of his own re- 
sources, makes an “‘offering’’ to the pastor. 

(3) Lastly, we have the case where relatives supply the means to 
“give the pastor something,” so that the bride and groom ‘‘may save 
their faces’ and not come empty-handed before the pastor. 

In (2) and (3) neither the bishop nor the pastor has perfected his 
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right to receive anything—presupposing that both bride and groom are 
‘“‘pauperes.”” Neither can demand anything; but the party receiving an 
offering ‘‘from another source”’ is entitled to keep it. 
Sincerely, 
SACERDOS. 


P. S. The writer’s interest is purely academic—he is neither Chan- 
cellor nor Pastor. 
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Roman Documents 


Books by Ponce and Arzubide Put on the Index 


The book entitled ‘‘Los misterios de las mesas parlantes y del 
soligrafon,” by José Franco Ponce, has been declared forbidden 
reading under Canon 1399, §7. This paragraph of Canon 1399 
condemns all books which teach or recommend any kind of 
superstition and black art, fortune telling, communication with 
spirits, etc. (Holy Office, May 5, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 
205). 

The book entitled ‘‘Practica de educacion irreligiosa,’’ by Ger- 
man List Arzubide, has been declared condemned under the law 
of Canon 1399. The Decree does not state under what section of 
the Canon the book is condemned. Evidently the book en- 
dorses education without religion or inimical to religion, and thus 
offends against several sections of Canon 1399 (Holy Office, May 
15, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 205). 


Instruction for Religious Institutes of Women Engaged in 
Obstetrics 
The May 25, 1936, issue of the Acta Ap. Sedis contains the 
Latin text of the Instruction which was published in English in 
the July issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, pp. 
1092-1095 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 208 sqq.). 


Declarations of the Pontifical Committee on Canons 580, § 3, 
and 1006, § 3 


(1) Concerning the Changing of the Cession of Goods Made by 
Religious.—The Holy See has been asked to decide whether a 
professed Religious needs permission of the Holy See to change 
the cession or disposition of his goods, spoken of in Canon 580, 
§ 3, if a notable part of those goods is to be made over to the 
Religious community. The answer is that permission of the 
Holy See is required. 

(2) Concerning the Days on Which Sacred Orders May Be Con- 
ferred.—The Holy See was requested to decide whether the phrase, 
“festo de precepto,” of Canon 1006, § 3, includes the feasts which 
have been suppressed by the Code as holydays of obligation in the 
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Universal Church. The answer is that those suppressed holydays 
of obligation are not ordination days in the sense of Canon 1006, 
§ 3 (May 15, 1936, Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 210). 


Sts. John Fisher and Thomas More 


The Document by which the two English martyrs were canon- 
ized on May 19, 1935, is published in the current issue of the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXVIII, 185-204. An outline of the 
lives of these two great Englishmen is given in these pages. 


Pontifical Appointments 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Edward J. Maginn (Diocese of Al- 
bany), George Knuckey (Diocese of Lancaster), Charles L. 
Van Tourenhout and Daniel J. Lavery (Archdiocese of St. Louis), 
Thomas Nugent and Patrick Ryan (Diocese of Sacramento). 

Dr. Hiram Irving King (Diocese of Sioux Falls) and Mr. An- 
drew Bernard Dahl (Diocese of Plymouth) have been made 
Knights of St. Gregory. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 




















Homiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of September 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Fruit of the Spirit 
By W. F. Cunnincuas, C.S.C. 


“Walk in the spirit, and you shall not fulfill the lusts of the flesh: for the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh: these are 
contrary one to the other’ (Gal., v. 16-17). 


OUTLINE: I. The mystery that is man. 
(1) Manisa social animal. 
(2) Manisa rational animal; his spiritual nature. 
(3) Man is a religious animal. 
II. The duality in man’s nature. 
A. The works of the flesh. 
(1) The body appetites. 
(2) The appetites of the uncurbed mind. 
B. The fruit of the spirit. 
(1) The body under control. 
(2) The mind under control. 
ITI. The soul in the saddle. 
(1) Our wounded human nature, original sin. 
(2) Our redeemed human nature, divine grace. 


The flesh and the spirit! Here we have the mystery that is man. 
Ordinarily we think of man as one. The psychologists tell us that he 
is a single unitary organism. Yet, man is two. That is, he is dual in 
nature, body and soul, matter and mind, the flesh and the spirit! And 
this duality in his nature is the source of a duality of desires, since each 
part of his nature has the natural tendency to want to control, to exercise 
authority over, the other part. Herein arises the conflict in the life 
of man. As St. Paul says, these two ‘‘are contrary one to the other.”’ 

Fundamentally man is an animal. He may be a social animal, that 
is, an animal with a craving for the companionship of his fellows; but 
that doesn’t change his fundamental animal nature with all its animal 
desires. Many of the lower animals are gregarious by nature. That 
is, they tend to live in flocks like the birds of the air, in herds like sheep 
and cattle in the field, or in schools like fishes in the sea, but this does 
not change their fundamental nature; it does not lessen the strength 
of the animal desires that rule their lives. 
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But man is a rational animal. This means that he is endowed with 
reason. And reason is a spiritual faculty. It is something man has 
in common with the Angels—yes, with God Himself, Infinite Reason. 
And this leads us to mention another trait of man; namely, he is a 
religious animal. By religion we mean the sum total of all those rela- 
tions which unite God and man. The first of those relations is the 
relation of creature to Creator. God made man, and in making him 
to a certain extent He made him like Himself; that is, He endowed him 
with a spiritual nature. Man is not purely spiritual, though finite. 
That would be an Angel. Rather, he is spirit animating a material 
body, but as a spirit he has the longing, the innate tendency, to become 
more and more like his Maker, the Infinite Spirit. From achieving 
this goal he is held back by the lower part of his nature, the animal part. 
Hence the conflict! Matter against mind—soul over body—the spirit 
seeking to be freed from the flesh, the flesh seeking to dominate the 
spirit and through this domination to determine the actions of man. 


The Works of the Flesh 


If the animal part of man’s nature achieves the ascendancy, then he 
brings forth the works of the flesh enumerated for us by St. Paul in 
the lesson read in to-day’s Mass. First of all, there are the two body 
appetites, the appetite for food and drink and the other dominating 
body appetite, sex. Now, these appetites are not evil in themselves. 
As part of our nature they are good. In fact, they are necessary for 
the life of man on earth. Without the appetite for food and drink, 
the individual would starve to death, not knowing enough to eat and 
drink. Without the sex appetite, the race would starve to death. It 
would die through failure of individuals to reproduce themselves. 
These appetites are a source of evil only when they get out of control. 
Then come forth the works of the flesh enumerated for us by St. Paul. 
If the appetite for food and drink is uncontrolled, we have, in St. Paul’s 
words, “drunkenness and revellings.”’ If the sex appetite is uncontrolled, 
we have “‘fornications, uncleanliness, immodesty and luxury.” 

But the animal desires arising within us are not limited to those 
arising from these body appetites. There are the desires which char- 
acterize what we might call the animal mind. When these desires are 
in control, the only law is the law of the jungle. Now, the works of the 
flesh (again in the words of St. Paul) are ‘‘quarrels, dissensions, envies, 
wraths, enmities, and murders.”’ From these two enumerations it is 
evident what a great source of unhappiness resides in these works of the 
flesh, and what need there is to keep these animal desires under control. 


The Fruit of the Spirit 


This control must be established and must be exercised by the spiritual 
part of man’s nature. When this control is established, then becomes 
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manifest what St. Paul calls “‘the fruit of the spirit.’”” When the body 
appetite for food and drink is under control, we have the virtue of tem- 
perance regulating this phase of our lives; and when the sex appetite 
is under control, again in St. Paul’s words the fruit of the spirit is 
“modesty, continency, and chastity.” 

So, too, when the desires of the animal mind are under control. Then 
the fruit of the spirit is ‘‘charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, good- 
ness, longanimity, mildness, and faith.” These are the very source of 
happiness for ourselves and for those with whom we live. Our every 
endeavor must be directed towards bringing forth these fruits of the 
spirit, eliminating from our lives the works of the flesh. How can this 
be done? 


The Soul in the Saddle 


The first thing we must realize in facing this task is that it is not easy 
of accomplishment. Often when we feel we have gained a victory over 
our animality in one field, it breaks out again and the struggle is renewed 
on a different line. Our goal is clearly before us. The soul must be 
in the saddle, driving the steed of our animality along life’s road to- 
wards the goal we never perfectly realize but ever are aiming at—a 
life of virtue. The reason this victory is so hard to win is that our 
human nature is a wounded nature. The original sin of our first 
parents not only stripped them and us, their children, of the super- 
natural gifts which God in his goodness had bestowed upon them (gifts 
which we would have inherited if they had remained faithful), but in 
addition, in the words of the Catechism, this fall of our first parents 
left us with an “‘inclination to evil.’”’ We, in our human nature, are 
of the earth earthy. Earthly desires tend to drag us down to live our 
lives on the animal level. 

But there is another important fact which we must never forget, a 
fact which offsets the fact of our animality with its tendency towards 
evil, and this fact is that our human nature is a redeemed nature. 
Stripped of supernatural gifts by original sin, these gifts are restored to 
us through the merits of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ. God did not leave 
fallen man to work out his destiny alone. No, He sent His Son as 
Saviour, and through Baptism and the other Sacraments He offers us 
help to win back what we had lost. This help from God to avoid evil 
and seek the good is what we mean by the life of grace. The great 
source of grace is prayer, particularly that form of prayer we call the 
Sacraments. If we take advantage of these means to restore ourselves 
in Christ, we can flee the works of the flesh, we can live the life of the 
Spirit. To paraphrase St. Paul’s words, we can become Christ’s be- 
cause we have crucified the flesh with all its vices and concupiscences. 
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Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Death and the Master of Life 
By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


“Young man, I say to thee: ‘Arise’’’ (Luke, vii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ in the rile of Master of Life. 
(2) The Gospel scene. 
(3) Death still dogs mankind. 
(4) Death a separation from the place and work we cherish. 
(5) <A separation from those we love. 
(6) Death and failure. 
(7) Death an awakening in Christ. 


In the Gospel of to-day we see Our Blessed Lord stand forth as the 
Master of Life. That is a character, a réle, which is peculiarly His. 
And it is when He stands opposed to Death—that grim shadow which 
can have no power whatsoever over Him or over His own— it is then 
that His mastery, His lordship, over life appears more striking. Death 
is found to be nothing but a shadow that dissipates into nothingness 
before the brightness of His face. 

Consider the picture which the Holy Ghost gives us. It is towards 
evening, which is the time when burials take place in the Orient. The 
rays of the setting sun fall upon a mournful procession emerging from 
the gate of the town. It is an old custom, as old as our race. It isa 
funeral. And there is the old, old libation to Death—the tears of the 
bereaved. How have they poured, day in and day out, through the 
years without end! A widowed mother is weeping. She comes with 
one scar of death already on her heart. And now she must weep for 
her only son. Who would be so heartless as to take an only son from a 
widowed mother? But Death has no heart. 

Standing in the way, however, barring the road to the grave, is the 
Master of Life. He has a heart. He checks the onward march of 
those who bear the coffin. And then at His voice which all nature must 
obey—the fresh, clear voice of Life: ‘I say to thee arise’—the dead 
man rises and is given back to the arms of his mother. Where is Death 
now in the presence of the Master of Life? 

That was centuries ago; but the world is just as full of death to-day. 
The path to the grave is worn deep with ceaseless journeys, and is sodden 
with the tears that keep falling, falling. Everything that is born dies. 
Not only our dear ones die; but our youth dies, our hopes die, our love 
dies. Things that seemed full of life are too soon found to be full of 
death; henchmen of Death bear to the grave all that we cherished. 
The Master of Life did not take Death out of the world—that is sure. 
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No, the Master of Life did not take Death out of the world. But 
He put Himself into the world. He has leaped down into time. He is 
here for all time—‘‘even to the consummation of the world.”” Cannot 
we see Him and know Him and let Him prove that Death is only a 
shadow? 


The Henchmen of Death 


Let us name four of those henchmen of Death whose shoulders are 
under our coffin bearing us gravewards with a melancholy stride. 

First, I must leave a place that is dear to me. My very heartstrings 
are entwined in it. The door-step is gold for me; the paths I know, the 
town, the countryside, the faces, the voices—they make up my world. 
Live away from them all! The very thought is like death. The cold 
grave is the place for me where I shall not feel the separation. Outcast, 
exile—life is over for me. 

See the Master of Life standing in the way right in front of you: 
‘“‘My child, I am here. There is no part of the world where I am not 
making things bright. These flowers are My flowers. This sunlight 
is My sunlight. Above all, I am I. Only let me draw near, and the 
grim henchman of Death who would draw you to the grave will prove 
nothing but a shadow.” 

In the second place, there is a cherished work which I must give up. 
It has become unfruitful and must be abandoned, like an old ship that 
can sail no more. And [ must take up something new, something I 
have no heart for. JI had come to live that work with everything that 
isin me. I ate, drank and slept it. I breathed it. And now—to turn 
my back on it and set my hands to strange toil. I shall live the life 
of a corpse. I shall be a machine that feels nothing, a cog, a paddle- 
wheel. May I wear out soon! The grave is sweet. 

There He stands in the way: “Listen; I am a toiler. Let Me toil 
with you. My back will rise and fall with yours. My face will be 
next to yours—tense and tender upon your work. And what is wrought 
by you will shine from the near light of My face. You will see the value 
of what you do, how rich it is and rare. And your heart will exult. 
I am the Master of Life. I make all things new.” 


Death a Separation from Those We Love 


“Oh, but it’s all very well to talk of bracing oneself to take up life 
anew in a new place and with new work, and bravely bury the dead 
past. But when it comes to death, real death—you can’t deal with 
that in the same way. You can’t put Life into a dead face. Have 
you ever seen it with its awful fixedness? Then you know. I haven’t 
lost my faith. I accept the teaching about a hereafter where we shall 
all be reunited. But that doesn’t take away the desolation from the 
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piece of road that I have to travel alone without him (or without her). 
That doesn’t soften the cruel, cruel silence of those closed lips. It is 
as if he were angry with me. Don’t talk about the smile on dead faces. 
That’s a mockery. How can dead faces smile? How can death on a 
face ever be twisted into a smile? It’s death; that’s what it is. Look 
at it. Oh, my God, with all reverence I say death is certainly a curse. 
I can see how someone must have done something terrible to deserve it. 
To think that my dear one is still living away from me, and I can’t see 
him or hear him. If we could only have a word once in a while, how 
we would look forward to it! Just a word: ‘I am waiting for you. 
Keep up your courage.’ Then there wouldn’t be this blank horrible 
silence, this great emptiness in my heart, this awful separation. Why 
does God hang that curtain between this world and the next? Or 
rather, why does He make it so impenetrable? Never a message comes 
through. And yet they’re there, aren’t they? And we are here— 
beaten, tortured by the tyrant, Death.” 

There He stands in the way as He stood long ago. He is so bright. 
Even the mouth of the grave loses its shadow before Him: “Listen, 
child. You speak of the curtain I have hung between this world and 
the next. But I am both sides of the curtain filling them with light. 
I am the Light of the world. And that emptiness in your heart—can 
I not fill it? Only open to Me and I will show you. And as for mes- 
sages—tell Me your messages to your dear ones and they shall have 
them, and I will make you sure that they have them. And for their 
messages to you—listen to Me, listen! And death is no longer a curse. 
I died and made it glorious. See My image, My arms outstretched. I 
am holding open the doors of death. Look at Me, child.” 


Death and Failure 


There is a fourth grim servitor of Death who puts his shoulder under 
our coffin. He is called “failure.” In many cases he is worse than 
Death. Men have recovered from bereavement, time has healed 
Death’s wounds, but when failure comes and looks us in the face there 
is no heart so strong that will not wither. “I am a failure’—the awful 
refrain takes the comfort out of the voices of friends. They are only 
concealing their contempt for me. “I am a failure,’”’ is written on the 
sky wherever I look. The sun exposes my naked shame. The dark- 
ness will not cover it. To die successful, even though success were 
won by death—how glorious! But to have to live on a living failure 
cumbering the earth like a dead tree across the road ! 

Look up. Lift your tired, spiritless eyes. See the Master of Life, 
shining, vibrant: ‘‘Let Me draw near you. I will fill your veins with 
victory. What is this talk of failure? That is the wisdom of the 
world, which is folly. It deals with phantoms that are not. Re- 
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member Me. I seemed to the world to fail. I hung on a cross, and 
the world roared its triumph into My face. But I cannot fail. My plan 
is perfect. It includes the joys, it includes the sorrows, of men. What 
you call your failure is part of that plan of Mine. If you will only let 
Me unite Myself to you, I will make all that you do shine with the gold 
of My plan. I will make your failure glorious with My victory.” 


Death an Awakening in Christ 


In closing, let us return to the scene which the Holy Ghost has drawn 
for us—the young man restored to the arms of his mother and returning 
his mother’s embrace, while the Master of Life stands by, His beloved 
face bright with the joy He has given. 

Suppose in the months that followed this young man were approached 
by the enemies of Christ. They were organizing the people against 
Him as well as they could, for they wanted to have as large a crowd as 
possible to shout into the ears of Pilate when the time came: ‘“‘Crucify 
Him.”’ But this young man, the son of the widowed mother rescued 
from the grave by Christ, what would he, what could he, answer to 
those who asked him to join the open enemies of Christ? ‘“‘Did ye not 
know that I was once dead? Can I use against Him the life He gave 
back to me?” 

Then consider the mother. It could not have been many years later 
when she was called to leave this life. Suppose someone stooped over 
her and bade her have courage: ‘“‘Woman, you are about to die. Have 
you any fear?’’ Could she not, should she not, answer: “You ask me 
if I fear? HowcanI? I met the Master of Life standing in the way. 
I have heard His voice. ‘Weep not,’ He said. And now I shall meet 
Him again. I would know His face, His voice, anywhere. He will 
be standing this time just beyond the grave. How can I fear when I 
know Him. And meeting Him—do you call that Death?” 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


True Humility 
By HucuH F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


“Because every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted’ (Luke, xiv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: True humility is not merely lowly worldly position; the vast majority of 
men are unknown, lowly. 
I. True humility consists in the humble attitude of the soul towards 
God, in the right valuation of self. 
II. All evil comes from the overvaluation of self—which is pride. 
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III. The Christian teaching about the right valuation of self—humility. 
IV. Our spiritual life, our salvation, depends on our humbling our- 
selves—on right self-valuation. 


The saying is attributed to Abraham Lincoln that God must love 
the common people, since He made so many of them. Clever as the 
remark is and humorous, there is no new discovery in it. But it ex- 
presses a simple truth which may help us to understand what this 
thing, humility, actually is. For we have some very strange ideas 
about it. We listen to many sermons, read many books about humility, 
but somehow we feel that they apply only to the other fellow, not to 
us. We regard it as a virtue that concerns only the Saints, the cloister, 
a withdrawal from the activities of life. We are told that we must 
seek to be despised, to be deprived of all earthly goods, to hide away 
like the Fathers of the Desert. It is a high ideal, so high that we feel 
that it is away beyond our powers, and we end up by thinking that 
humility is not an obligation for the ordinary Christian. Thus, we 
neglect the truth that humility is a very essential thing in our spiritual 
life, that it is not only “the foundation of sanctity,” as St. Cyprian 
says, but that it is, as St. John Chrysostom says, ‘‘the head of all virtues.” 

We make this mistake because we consider humility merely in relation 
to the world and its goods, in relation to our fellow-man. 

Now, whether we like it or not, the vast majority of us are compelled 
to be humble. We are always subject to someone else; we owe our 
job, our food, our clothes, our roof to someone else. We all are workers, 
comparatively poor, unknown to fame, known only to a few of our 
intimates. Our coming into the world makes little stir; our going 
from it, less. The bulkiest ‘“‘Who’s Who’’ numbers but an infinitesimal 
proportion of the millions of inhabitants of the world. Yes, the world 
is made up of common people. With this appreciation, not even a fool 
can fail to see that he does not amount to much as far as the world is 
concerned. If that is so, then what is all this talk about the need of 
seeking humility? What is this thing that is preached about as the 
foundation of the spiritual life? Is it lack of power, position, wealth, 
talent, fame? No, all these things are merely relative, have nothing 
to do with the essentials of humility. One might be a queen and still 
be very humble, as St. Elizabeth of Hungary; or a king, like St. Louis, 
and be very lowly of heart. One might be an unknown pauper, and 
be as proud as Lucifer. 


True Humility Is the Attitude of the Soul Towards God 


Humility does not merely concern our relative position towards our 
neighbor. True humility is concerned about the attitude of the indi- 
vidual soul towards God. It is the realization of who God is, and who 
we are. In a word, it is getting at the truth of things. One of the 
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greatest and most practical teachers of the meaning of true humility 
is the Little Flower. She came along at a time when the world needed 
the lesson of humility—a world gone mad in materialism, pleasure- 
seeking, hatred of men, a world embroiled in war. God raised her up, 
a simple, child-like, but valiant woman to tell men to get back their 
childhood, to put away their selfishness, and abandon themselves as 
little children to a Provident Father. She made known her secret. 
It was that of ‘‘remaining little.” ‘‘Remaining little,” she says, means 
“to recognize one’s nothingness, to await everything from the goodness 
of God.” “To recognize one’s nothingness’’—there is the whole thing 
in a nut-shell. God is our Creator, our Master. He owns us; He has 
the right to tell us what to do. 

The Little Flower, again, gave us the best definition of humility. 
She said: ‘To me it seems that humility is truth.” There it is— 
humility is truth. It is to know our position in regard to God, our 
own nothingness. I am nothing. All that I am, all that I have, is 
due to God. In a word, humility is the common-sense valuation of 
self. And the practice of humility is to do away with selfishness, to love 
God instead of self. A man who knows what he really is will have that 
sublime sense of humor not to take himself too seriously. He will 
laugh at himself because he ever had the effrontery to set himself up 
against God. Boil it all down, to be humble is to be convinced of one’s 
nothingness. It is to know, to love, to serve God. 


All Evil Comes from Overvaluation of Self 


All the evil in the world has come from selfishness. The essence of 
sin is selfishness, seeking self instead of God; seeking pleasure, ad- 
vancement, satisfaction, revenge, instead of the will of God. Lucifer 
began it. He overestimated himself. Not content with being the 
brightest creature in Heaven, he wanted to be equal to the Creator. 
He sought self. And because he took himself too seriously and wor- 
shipped himself, he found Hell. And every man who has since gone to 
that Hell, has gone there because he could see nothing else in the world 
but his own self. Adam and Eve continued the series of self-seekers. 
They forgot that they were nothing, and they wanted to be gods. 
Since then there has been an endless series of self-seekers. The great 
crime of the world to-day is that men want to be gods—every man his 
own god. Men no longer worship the sun, or sticks and stones, but 
they worship themselves, their own will. They think they are some- 
thing, whereas they are nothing. They laugh at religion, even hate it 
and persecute it. They ignore the Commandments of God. They 
seek themselves and material things. It is evident in the perverted 
glorification of nationalism—men hating and killing their fellow-men 
for the selfishness of material gain or national glory. To-day the world 
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is self-assertive. It laughs at the idea of humility, because it has for- 
gotten that it owes everything to God. Man has the wrong idea of 
his place in the world; he thinks he is the master, not the servant. 


The Christian Teaching about Self-Valuation 


Thus, the root of all evil is the lack of humility—positive pride, the 
false valuation of self. In a word, selfishness, the seeking of self. So 
it was that from the beginning God preached to fallen man, to a dis- 
obedient, proud world, the corrective of humility. He has sought to 
make man realize his true position, to rate himself properly. Not by 
the glory and magnificence of man is He pleased, but by his humble, 
loving service. ‘‘He hath regard to the prayer of the humble,” says 
the Psalmist (Ps. ci. 18). 

But it is with Christ that humility is glorified. It is the beautiful 
golden thread that runs all through His life and teaching. ‘Take up 
My yoke upon you and learn of Me because I am meek and humble of 
heart; and you shall find rest to your souls’ (Matt., xi. 29). One 
day the disciples asked Him: ‘“‘Who thinkest Thou is the greater in 
the kingdom of heaven?” And Jesus calling unto Him a little child, 
set him in the midst of them and said: “Amen, I say to you, uniess you 
be converted and become as little children, you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as 
this little child, he is the greater in the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt., 
Xviii. 1-3). 

What an example of the pursuit of lowliness He gave! As St. Paul 
says, He ‘‘emptied Himself’’—‘‘He humbled Himself.”” A carpenter, 
the son of a carpenter! He the Son of God! 

Who has expressed humility better than the Mother of God? She 
summed up all her sanctity in these words: ‘Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord.” To her, indeed, humility was Truth. Though she was the 
Mother of God, she knew her relative position. She remained little, 
recognizing her own nothingness. 

So, too, with the Apostles. St. Paul cried out: ‘‘For if any man think 
himself to be something whereas he is nothing, he deceiveth himself’’ 
(Gal., vi. 3). So he called himself “‘the least of the apostles” (I Cor., 
xv. 9); so he referred to himself and his fellow-Apostles as ‘‘the refuse 
of the world.’ He, like all the Saints, was humble because he grasped 
the truth of his own nothingness, of the absolute dominion of God. 
Sometimes in reading the Lives of the Saints we think them given to 
exaggeration. Never guilty of serious sin, yet they confess themselves 
the lowest of sinners. It was not exaggeration with them. Humility. 
was truth. They had the true idea of the holiness of God. They saw 
God’s greatness and their own insignificance. And the slightest fault 
of such a lowly being against God was a crime in their eyes. It was 
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just because they realized this truth of man’s nothingness that they 
became great Saints. For, after all, sanctity is essentially unselfishness, 
the putting of self aside to seek God alone. 


Our Salvation Depends on Our Right Valuation of Self 


It is of supreme importance for us to get this idea of proper self- 
valuation, to know the truth about ourselves, to be really humble in 
the presence of God. How anyone who really knows himself can dare 
lift his head in pride is beyond comprehension. At any rate he will 
humble himself before God. ‘‘What have you that you have not re- 
ceived,” says St. Paul, ‘‘and if you have received it, why glory as if you 
had not received it?” In other words, why take credit to yourself for 
anything? All you have comes from God. You are a poor sinful 
creature. You deserve nothing. A Catholic who gets the true idea 
of his attitude to God will have a holy sense of humor in regard to his 
neighbor, and will be a pleasant person to live with. Any man who 
really knows himself, his sins, his tendencies, his possibilities, cannot 
be hard on anyone else. ‘“There but for the grace of God go I,” he will 
say about the hardest criminal. He will have just plain common sense, 
the ability to laugh at himself. He will not have any mock humility, 
any proud humility. He will make no unmeaning declaration of his 
lowliness. You remember Uriah Heep in ‘‘David Copperfield.’”’ He 
was always avowing what a humble person he was. “I am well aware 
that 1 am the humblest person going.”” Yet at heart he was a schemer, 
eaten with ambition, unkindness, plotting for his own selfish advance- 
ment. 

To sum it all up, humility means to realize your own nothingness 
before God, to realize your dependence upon God, your subjection to 
His will. You are at best an “‘unprofitable servant.’’ Estimate your- 
self as ever the servant or “handmaid’’ of the Lord, eager to give Him 
the service He demands. Keep yourself humble, and in the end God 
will exalt you. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Charity 


By D. J. MACDONALD, PH.D. 


‘And the second is like to this: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ ”’ 
(Matt., xxii. 39). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Charity implies efficient religious action, 
(2) Also economic action, 
(3) Which must be scientific, 
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(4) And the result of study. 
(5) Charity and communism. 
(6) Practical conclusion. 


The Gospel of to-day plainly indicates that we must be interested 
not only in our relationships with God but also in our relationships with 
our neighbors. Christ said: ‘“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind.”’ 
This, the Evangelist Matthew says, is the first and greatest command- 
ment. And the second is like to this: ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ 

What a startling statement is this! The inspired Evangelist makes 
the commandment to love our neighbor like to the commandment to 
love God. It is evident of course that we must love God, because He 
is our Creator and Redeemer. But what a difference between Him 
and our far-away and next-door neighbors! Nevertheless, we must 
love these possibly wicked, poor, miserable, heathenish neighbors as 
we love our perfect Benefactor, God. 

In the Old Testament and the New the love of God means not only 
refraining from committing certain actions but also performing defi- 
nite acts of worship. The love of God implies not only an inward 
state of mind but also an outward manifestation of that state of mind. 
So also is it with regard to the love of our neighbor. It is not something 
wholly immanent, something within ourselves that does not result in 
action for the benefit of our neighbors. True love of neighbor means 
engaging in activities that will benefit him spiritually and materially. 

First of all, if we really love our neighbors, we will do what we can 
to make them good Christians. If we love them, we will not scandalize 
them by our bad actions. If we love them, we will not only give them 
good example, but we will also assist all the agencies of the Church 
that are engaged in spreading the Gospel of Christ. We will also do 
what we can personally to instruct others in the ways of salvation. 
This requires that we learn as much as is within our capacity about our 
holy religion. True love of our neighbor then means that we must 
read and study good books, and be as well informed as we possibly can 
about our religion. 


Charity and Economic Welfare 


In the second place, love of our neighbor implies our taking an interest 
in his temporal welfare. The words and example of Christ and the 
pronouncements of the Supreme Pontiffs are too many to make it neces- 
sary to substantiate this at length. For example, Christ said: ‘‘Amen 
I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, 
you did it to Me” (Matt., xxv. 40). So long as you feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, etc., you do these things to and for our Divine Saviour. 
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There are hungry people to-day because we have not done as much as 
we might have done to remove the causes of their hunger. Their 
hunger is due largely to false philosophies, to lack of Christian social 
teaching on the part of our Catholic institutions of higher learning, to 
the lack of appreciation of the necessity of engaging in the removal of 
social injustice. 

If there had been more social justice in the world, there would be less 
communism and atheism in the world to-day; there would be less 
persecution of the Church in Spain and other countries, too. I do not 
maintain that the empty dinner pail is the only cause of revolution 
and the persecution of the Church, but I do maintain that it is a very 
important one in many Catholic countries. The devil has other means 
of interfering with the work of the Church of God, such as lack of Chris- 
tian instruction, but it seems to me that the most potent means now 
at the command of this archenemy is social injustice. 


Charity Must Be Scientific 


The Church has always preached charity and social justice, but the 
individual members of the Church, cleric and lay, may not always have 
been wise in their practical application of the principles of the Church. 
The practical application of these principles will vary from time to time 
and from place to place, as economic and social conditions vary. In 
the Middle Ages social injustice took one form; to-day it appears in 
other forms. In the Middle Ages one problem may have been the 
proper control of the land for the benefit of all; to-day the important 
social problem is the control of monopolies and industrial organizations. 
In Canada recently a government commission brought to light the 
fact that one of Canada’s multimillionaires has been receiving during 
the past thirty years on an average dividends amounting to 100 per cent 
on an investment of $500,000—that is, he received $15,000,000 during 
that time. And this amount was made on a necessity of life and at the 
expense of the workers. 

It is not enough to believe that we must be socially just; we must try 
to find out what is socially just in actual practice. We must try to 
find out what are the best means of obtaining social justice, and help 
to make these means an actuality. It is not enough to realize that 
wages should be fair; we must try to find out what a fair wage is in our 
present economic culture, and find out moreover the best means of 
getting that wage for workers. 


Charity and Study 


Social injustice prevails because of ignorance. Economic conditions 
are what they are because people are what they are. We know much 
about the efficient production of goods, but we know little of the best 
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ways of getting these goods to the people who should have them. As 
a consequence, there is exploitation of the many by the few. 

What do people know about such questions as these? Is the acquisi- 
tion of large fortunes justifiable? If not, how much may one acquire? 
Is interest reasonable, and if so what rate of interest? Is control of 
industry by a few shareholders reasonable? Are minimum wage laws 
justifiable? Ischild labor legislation desirable? Andsoon ad infinitum. 

Before we can have the social justice demanded by Christ and His 
Church, we must know the economic facts of the day, and, if they are 
undesirable, we must know what are the causes of them and the means 
necessary for the removal of these causes. 


Charity and Communism 


Most people agree that there is something wrong with our present 
economic situation. The result of this is Communism not only in 
Russia but also in Mexico, Spain, and to some extent in other countries. 
If there had been a more intelligent understanding of the proper applica- 
tion of the Gospel to the economic conditions of these countries, there 
would be less Communism than now obtains in them. It is certain 
that what happened in these countries will happen in our own if we 
do not wake up to the fact that we must try to find out some way of 
removing the social injustice that presses down the forgotten man. 

To remove the danger of Communism it is not enough that a few 
know the proper application of Christian principles to our economic 
conditions. The great majority of the people, factory workers, mine 
workers and farmers, must know how to conduct industry so as to 
secure social justice. 


Practical Conclusion 


Establishing social justice does not mean merely the condemnation 
of socialism—very often by people who know little or nothing about it. 
It does not mean merely implanting in the minds of the people just 
sentiments of charity that will not resultin action. It means motivating 
the people in such a way as to make them engage in activities that will 
result practically in organizations for the benefit of all the people. 

Practically, the establishment of social justice and the defeat of 
Communism means the encouragement of adult education, the estab- 
lishing of such economic institutions as will ensure a fair share of the 
world’s goods to the ordinary man. It means not only the condemna- 
tion of false schemes for the securing of an equal distribution of wealth 
but also the encouragement of codéperative organizations and vocational 
groups as may best serve to bring about social justice. 

In any event if we wish to follow the will of Christ and His Church, 
we must study and put into operation economic organizations that will 
curb exploitation and secure justice for the children of God. 

















Book Reviews 
Scholastic Philosophy Reborn 


For some time we have witnessed what may be termed the revival of 
the philosophy of the Schools; but it seems that we are now privileged 
to see something far bigger and more important, namely, a real rebirth 
of Scholasticism. A thing revived remains the same; a thing reborn 
becomes a new entity. Rebirth goes deeper than mere revival. It 
takes over from the old the vital, plastic and dynamic principle, and 
constructs something new. Thus, we may aptly say that Aristotelian- 
ism was reborn in the medieval philosophy. True, in the beginning it 
was merely restored, revived and appropriated in its several elements 
and tenets; then, however, a moment came when it was touched into 
new life and grew organically by its own plastic power. In the same 
manner the stage of the renewal of Scholasticism has now passed, and a 
new phase of organic rebirth has been entered upon. Not until this 
development has been reached can the complete unification of a sys- 
tem of thought and the harmonization of all its details be achieved. 

The renewal of Scholasticism was inaugurated by the Louvain school 
and its German, French, Spanish, Italian and English contemporaries. 
The exponents of Neo-Scholasticism sought a reconciliation between 
the modern and the old philosophies. They tried to build into the 
old structure the discoveries of modern philosophical research. As- 
similation of new truths was their chief concern. On the whole, they 
worked along eclectic lines. The procedure was somewhat external 
and the results not always satisfactory. 

The rebirth is represented by a school which has made its appear- 
ance in our own days. To this school belong men like Maritain and Gil- 
son. Their method of approach is different. They fill themselves with 
the spirit of Scholastic philosophy, and out of this spirit endeavor to re- 
construct a world-view in accord with the advance of modern science. 
This is a more daring enterprise, and is fraught with great danger. If 
they succeed, however, they will truly give us the great synthesis for 
which we have been waiting. Let no one think that we wish to belittle 
the labors of the earlier Neo-Scholastics; since all human progress is 
historically conditioned, their work was indispensable and still has to 
continue, for the final synthesis is yet orily a beautiful dream. 

Three noteworthy publications which illustrate the different ways of 
approach referred to have come to the desk of the reviewer. The 
first comes from the pen of a philosopher of world fame.! Father 

1God: His Existence and His Nature. A Thomistic Solution of Certain Agnostic 
Antinomies. By the Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated from the fifth 


French Edition by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. Vol. II (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 
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Garrigou-Lagrange is profoundly versed in Thomistic lore, and his work 
is in the authentic Thomistic tradition. The first volume of the monu- 
mental work has been previously discussed. The second one brings 
the subject to a happy conclusion. It deals with the nature of God and 
His attributes. We are familiar with the thorny problems that crop 
up in connection with this topic and the formidable controversies that 
surround it. The author in all moot points leans to the strict Thomis- 
tic interpretation, and whatever opinion one may hold in regard to the 
matter consistency is on the side of the Thomists and also a certain 
sublimity of thought, if this counts for anything in metaphysical specu- 
lation. Vast learning has gone into the making of this volume, and 
that of the critical type. Modern difficulties are not set aside lightly 
but carefully studied and probed. This will particularly please those 
who stand on the firing line and need efficacious weapons to combat the 
rampant atheism of our days. The whole demonstration culminates 
in the final chapter in which the author shows conclusively that there is 
only one alternative before reason and that is: the true God or radical 
absurdity. The author well says: ‘We must choose one of the two: 
either the ineffable essence which identifies in itself all the absolute 
perfections and, far from destroying them, raises them to their highest 
degree, or else the universal confusion and destruction of all forms of 
truth and goodness in an absurd identification with error and evil.”’ 
As one peruses the book, it becomes progressively clearer that when 
reason denies God it plunges into utter darkness. Atheism is nothing 
less than intellectual suicide. 

The translation is well done and English readers will extend a hearty 
welcome to this English version. In our times the educated Catholic 
laity must also come to the defense of Theism; the work, therefore, 
is also intended for them. 

The work, and this detracts in no sense from its merit, belongs to the 
school of reconciliation which assimilates new elements of truth into the 
existing texture of Scholastic philosophy. The outcome is neither a 
patchwork nor a mosaic, but a uniform and well-knit fabric. 

The other two volumes attempt something different. There is in 
them less erudition but more dynamic movement. They aim at making 
a contribution to a Christian philosophy out of one piece, or better a 
Thomistic philosophy which grows in and out of modern soil. 

Father Rousselot touches on a problem big with far-reaching issues.” 
Professor H. Schell wrestled with the problem and came to grief. It is 
that of the ultimate relation of intellect to being. The point is that 
there cannot be an ultimate irrational element in thought, but this will 
be the case only when being can be totally resolved into thought, or if 

2 The Intellectualism of St. Thomas. By Pierre Rousselot, S.J. Translated with 


a Foreword by Father James E. O’Mahoney, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City). 
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intellect and being are absolutely coéxtensive and identical. Moderns 
have resigned themselves to the position that both in thought and being 
there is an irrational residuum which simply has to be accepted but 
which cannot be intellectualized. Hegel avoided this irrational ulti- 
mate, but only by resolving being into thought and identifying the proc- 
ess of becoming with the dialectics of the idea. According to Rousselot, 
St. Thomas finds the solution in the perfection of immanence. Being 
in its highest form is the fullest immanence, and that means that it is 
thought, the self-conscious idea, substantial intellect. To this lofty con- 
ception human reason on account of its dependence on the senses can- 
not rise. The last shadows will be cleared away in the Beatific Vision, 
where the very essence of God in its complete intellectuality will be the 
direct term of our knowledge. Intellect, therefore, is not a mere epi- 
phenomenon of being but its actual essence. That perhaps also explains 
why we produce at the presence of the sense image in our intellect the 
concept of being. We produce this concept in virtue of the kinship of 
the intellect to being. The author’s essay opens up vast perspectives into 
the realms of the highest speculation, and will strongly appeal to every 
philosophical mind. Incidentally it sheds light on many interesting 
speculative problems. The excellent English rendering of the original 
text by Dr. O’Mahoney removes many of the difficulties inherent in the 
subject-matter. 

The immediate aim of Dr. Moody is a revaluation of William of 
Ockham but in reality he digs a deeper furrow.* For what we get in 
this intriguing study is a picture of real growth in philosophical thinking. 
At the time of Ockham the ideas of St. Thomas were still in a fluid condi- 
tion, though they had been put into writing. They did not mean to his 
contemporaries and to his successors what they mean to us. Subse- 
quent generations had to find an accurate mental content for expressions 
made current by the Angel of the Schools. What seems contradiction 
may be nothing more than an effort to give more definite mental fixa- 
tion. Contemporaries in this matter will judge more superficially than 
those who can see ideas in their later development. Hence, though the 
terminology of Ockham may be different from that of St. ‘Thomas, it 
does not follow that their fundamental thought was different. Until 
language has become crystallized and stereotyped, men may mean the 
same thing though they use different terms. We have no great con- 
fidence in historical appraisements, and do not deem it impossible 
that the future will reverse the verdict of history about the Doctor 
Singularis. Ockham had the misfortune of incurring the reputation of a 
nominalist, and history is very tenacious of its judgments. Perhaps it 
will be discovered that Ockham merely gave a sharper realistic edge to 
some of the abstractions of St. Thomas. This may be particularly true 


3 The Logic of William of Ockham. By Ernest A. Moody (Sheed & Ward). 
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of the obscure question as to whether science is of the singular or the 
universal. 

The author makes a good case for his client. But whether he proves 
his point or not, he does give us real and deep insight into the growth 
of medieval thought, and that apart from every other consideration is 
of the greatest value for every student of philosophy. To see phi- 
losophy in the making constitutes better training for the mind than 
merely to accept the finished product. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Preaching 


Preaching is an art. ‘‘There is no lack,’’ writes Father Roche,! “‘of 
good standard works dealing with the grammar of eloquence and the art 
of preaching.”” His apologia for adding to the list is that he “‘has con- 
sulted himself rather than books. He has made a record of his own dis- 
coveries.... Elaborate pulpit oratory is a thing of the past.” To six- 
teen chapters dealing with the various requirements of preaching, he 
adds six ‘‘specimens” of various styles The book is very readable, 
and its hints are both comforting and helpful. 

Preaching is an art. Father McClorey insists upon this,? whilst 
lamenting the need to “resurrect among clerical students and priests 
interest in an art which is nearly defunct.” He attempts to meet this 
need, not by writing a learned treatise on the art (although in Part III 
of his book we find chapters on Memory, Practicality in Preaching, 
Teaching and Preaching, Oratorical Style, and Elocution), but by 
showing the necessity of counteracting some misapprehensions of 
seminarians and priests concerning the art. His summary of the mis- 
apprehensions is delightfully done, and his refutations are justly argued 
and happily phrased. His volume and that of Father Roche are con- 
trasts in their outlook on preaching as an art. 

In another volume,’ Father Roche exemplifies his view that “there 
can be little excuse for adding to the number of sermon-compilations, 
unless something fresh is offered in the shape of both subject matter 
and treatment.”” Meanwhile, he expects priests to reclothe with their 
own language the ideas he presents, which he modestly describes as 
“rather a bare body of facts and ideas’’ that has resulted from his com- 
pilation of various sermons often preached and now stripped of their 
peculiar diction (he puts ‘‘diction”’ in quotation-marks). 


1 Practical Hints on Preaching: A Simple Handbook for Beginners. By Aloysius 
Roche (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 

2 The Making of a Pulpit Orator. By John A. McClorey, S.J. With a Foreword 
by the ie) Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York City). 

‘ 3 ‘a Matter fora Year. By Aloysius Roche (P.J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
ity). 
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Father Middleton gives us a large volume‘ which is not intended to 
be ‘‘a book of finished sermons.” He “‘simply intends to suggest a line 
of thought which each priest can best develop to suit the needs of the 
group he is to address.’’ The discourse of each Sunday and Feast is 
arranged under the heading of Introduction, Development, Conclu- 
sion—a brief but suggestive and sufficiently plastic arrangement for 
handling the theme with both art and effectiveness. He explains his 
purpose: “These sermon notes are on the spiritual life—the life of 
grace in the soul—ever inviting us to become more and more like Christ 
Jesus and Him crucified.” 

Father Ross gives us a Third Series of Five-Minute Sermons’ for the 
Sundays of the year and for the Feasts of Christmas and the Circum- 
cision. Those priests who are familiar with his homiletic style need not 
be told that there is “‘punch” in it (in a good sense of the word) as well 
as conciseness and clarity and happy illustrativeness. 

Doubtless with the thought in mind that preachers are perhaps too 
much addicted to the habit of looking for a theme in the Gospels exclu- 
sively, Father Soubigou® directs their attention to the fruitfulness of the 
Epistles of the Sundays and of certain of the great Feasts. Unfor- 
tunately, the Epistles are not always easy to understand in their doc- 
trinal content or implications, whether by the preacher himself or by his 
flock. Moreover, they lack the interest to be found in the story-like 
character of the occurrences and the parables found in the Sunday 
Gospels. Father Soubigou offers suggestions for ideas and treatments, 
both in the present volume, and in his previous one, “‘L’Enseignement de 
Saint Paul dans les Epitres de 1’Année Liturgique,” to which frequent 
reference is made. A preacher should accordingly have both books at 
hand. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 

‘ Living for God. Sermon Notes for the Year. By John S. Middleton, Ph.D., 
— of Philosophy, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. (P. J. Kenedy & 

7" Pine- Minute Sermons. Third Series. By J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D.(B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


6 Les Epitres de l’Année Liturgique Etudiées en vue de la Prédication. Par Louis 
Soubigou, Docteur en Théologie (P. Lethielleux, Paris). 


‘In Habit Found as Man”’ 


A second book from the pen of Fr. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp.,' so 
soon after his ‘Progress through Mental Prayer,’’* is indeed a pleasant 
surprise for all who have become acquainted with the first book. This 
new volume, ‘‘In the Likeness of Christ,’ is, as the author indicates in 
the introduction, a complement to the first: “It bears to the former 
one, on Mental Prayer, the relation of practice to theory.” He also 

1 In the Likeness of Christ. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (Sheed and Ward, New 


York City). 
? Cfr. HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, June, 1936, p. 1005. 
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tells us briefly what he means thereby: ‘“‘Its aim is to instruct persons 
of good will how to draw practical lessons, applicable to their own lives, 
from the mysteries, from the actions, from the endurings and from the 
words of Christ.’”’ It is, however, not a meditation book in the strict 
sense. After an introduction, containing among other good things, 
a fine treatise on the reading of the Gospels, the book is divided into 
three parts: ‘The Foreshadowings of the Conflict,’ “The Victory of 
the Vanquished,’’ and ‘‘The Harvest of the Victory.’’ There are seven- 
teen chapters in all. Each of these is a study complete in itself. But 
“each mystery studied sheds its own light on, and gives its relief to, 
the features of the spiritual physiognomy of the Saviour.”’ We are 
placed before a portrait of Christ, and told to view it from various 
angles, in varied shades of light from the bright sunlight to the subdued, 
mild lamplight. The picture is always the same, but new beauties 
appear continually to the beholder. Thus, Fr. Leen shows us the Per- 
son of Christ. 

The author again inculcates some basic truths, already indicated in 
the former volume, such as the necessity of instruction on prayer and 
spiritual matters in general, lest one hinder the operations of grace un- 
wittingly. ‘‘God’s grace, of course, is not held up by, nor is it neces- 
sarily, gravely impeded by His creatures’ want of knowledge of the 
way of divine operations. But that ignorance does hamper progress to 
some appreciable extent, and its removal can be of considerable con- 
sequence for the soul’s advancement in the divine life.’’ Another truth, 
which cannot be insisted upon too much and which the author brings to 
the fore again and again, is that mediocrity in the spiritual life is not an 
inevitable necessity. More souls could arrive at a higher plane of 
perfection. The reader is healthfully shaken out of a cowardly repose 
of lukewarmness (if he happens to be in this dangerous condition) 
by the chapter: ‘“‘The Triumph of Failure’ (Part II, Chapter IV). 
Fr. Leen tells us point-blank: ‘We are, most of us, disappointments to 
Almighty God—and this need not be so.” His unfolding of this truth is 
certainly discomforting for the mediocre soul. But he also points out 
the real reason: ‘“We fail, not because our wills are irresolute, or our 
passions strong—but because we allow our intelligence to be obscured 
as to the meaning and purpose of life.’’ The real purpose of life is to be 
something, not to have or do. Men had forgotten this, and therefore 
Christ ‘‘had to teach them that they were great, not by what they had 
or what they did, but by what they were” (Part I, Chapter II). 

Throughout the book the standard of perfection is placed high and 
described as attainable by all, or at least by more than actually strive 
after it. Otherwise, Christ’s words ‘‘to be perfect as His Heavenly 
Father is perfect,’’ would have no meaning. In this demand the author 
is uncompromising; no half-measures will do. One’s life and actions 
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are put under a spiritual microscope that mercilessly discloses self-love, 
self-seeking, defects. Nothing mediocre will satisfy; it should be 
either all or nothing. And in all his teaching the author is but following 
out logically the words of the Gospel. It requires courage to follow 
out one’s supernatural convictions. One understands why St. Teresa 
chose fortitude as her favorite virtue. 

The work also manifests the same deep theological training combined 
with unction and warmth as the first book. Again one feels that the 
doctrines were first lived and then put in writing. All who have the 
first volume will want this one also, and those who have not should 
acquire both. 

Dominic MEyEr, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


An Augustine Mosaic 


Passages disengaged from the context in which they originally appear 
neither have the force nor retain the flavor which they possess in their 
natural setting. In many cases even their meaning becomes obscured. 
It is a violent proceeding to wrench a thought from the organic connec- 
tion into which it has been articulated, and in the operation the thought 
may be completely distorted. We who have studied dogmatic theology 
know this but too well. How often have we been disappointed in a 
patristic text which was adduced in proof of a specific thesis, and which 
when looked up in the context appeared totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose and not rarely said something quite different from what it was made 
tosay inthe argument! Experience makes us rather wary of anthologies. 
This, of course, is a common disadvantage of all selections, and does not 
tell particularly against the one under review.' In fact, the systematic ar- 
rangement of the quotations overcomes some of the inherent difficulties 
of such a compilation. Withal, the result is a mosaic rather than a syn- 
thesis, useful to a degree but with certain unavoidable limitations. 

We need waste no time setting forth the greatness of the genius of St. 
Augustine. That is not the point, the question being whether a selec- 
tion of passages is able to mirror the uniqueness of this towering mind. 
Of that serious doubt may be entertained. If any good comes from this 
synthesis, it will be this, that it leads one to the living sources. True, 
in our days no one can be expected to render himself familiar with all 
the writings of the greatest of the Fathers of the Western Church, but 
time could be found for the reading of one of his works. Such reading 
will afford a better understanding of Augustinian thought than the 
perusal of detached passages, however orderly they may have been put 
together. Nor are we inclined to dispute the authority of Father Przy- 
wara, whose deep knowledge of St. Augustine is reflected on every page of 





1An Augustine Synthesis. Arranged by Erich Przywara, S.J. Introduction by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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his publications on philosophy and religion, among which ‘“‘Religions- 
begriinding’”’ (B. Herder Book Company) is outstanding. In that 
magnificent volume the ideas of Augustine come to life, and moreover 
take on a form in which they can be appreciated by our contemporaries. 

All this sounds ungracious. It is not intended to belittle the merit of 
the book, but to prevent disappointment in those who would imagine 
that the reading of these selections can be a substitute for the reading of 
St. Augustine’s works or even one work of his. We readily agree with 
Father Martindale that one who masters this book will enormously en- 
rich and unfathomably deepen his mind. But we also hold with the 
same brilliant writer that it does not constitute easy reading, and that 
those who are not prepared to think will not relish it. If the work suc- 
ceeds in creating a taste for the writings of St. Augustine and a new ap- 
preciation of his thought, it will have fulfilled a great mission, and Father 
Przywara’s labor, though it is labor of love which brings its own re- 
ward, is not lost. And this we sincerely wish. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Education and Religion 


Many observers see in the present status of affairs the breakdown of 
Western civilization and a return to barbarism. Dr. Mary Gonzaga! 
finds a solution of current social problems in the clear enunciation and 
fearless acceptance of the Christian social philosophy. The modern 
evils of unemployment, low wages and night shifts, of gangster rule and 
political graft and corruption, of divorce, birth control and sex-freedom 
with the consequent breakdown of traditional family life—these have 
resulted from the gradual elimination of religion from the fields of 
politics, business and education, of science, art, and the currently ac- 
cepted code of “‘morality.’’ In the place of religion the world has en- 
throned the philosophy of materialism, individualism, greed, and selfish- 
ness. An aristocracy of wealth has given birth to an idolatry of wealth. 
The world lacks a capital of ideals, is ethically bankrupt. Religion and 
ethics, the chief carriers of civilization, are in ill repute. 

Progressive education, professedly a panacea, has no solution to offer. 
Our author calls the home, morality, and religion the ‘‘constants”’ of 
civilization. They furnish no field for experimentalism. The school 
furthers social progress only by imparting to the young a deep apprecia- 
tion of these constants. Adhere to absolute moral standards and re- 
form the individual, is the author’s solution. The highest spiritual 
function of the family is to inculcate habits and ideals of sympathy, 
coéperation, respect for authority, obedience, reverence, thrift, indus- 


1 The Social Philosophy of Christian Education. A Dissertation for the Degree of 
ae of Philosophy, Catholic University. By Sister Mary Gonzaga Welsh, M.A., 
1936. 
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try, fidelity to trust, scrupulous adherence to principle, and abhorrence 
of vice. Youth thus trained become the nuclei of the new consensus. 

Dr. Mary Gonzaga reveals the defects in the proposed solutions of the 
sociological educators and the traditionalists. Finally, she presents the 
principles of social education inherent in Christianity. Christ’s teach- 
ing, primarily religious, contains all the great principles necessary for 
organizing social life. There we find respect for the worth of the in- 
dividual, social integration, and unity. The moral teaching of Christ 
rests upon divine authority, inculcates respect for all lawful authority, 
and stresses personal responsibility. 

We can achieve the social formation of youth only by imbuing them 
with social ideas, developing in them social attitudes or sentiments, and 
eliciting from them social acts. These ideas, sentiments and acts are 
derived from the moral teaching of Christ. Christianity, by proclaim- 
ing the moral law, by insisting on its observance, by raising it to the 
supernatural level and thereby ennobling its observance, has produced 
the highest form of civilization and has realized the fullest integration of 
society yet known. 

This moral law, this philosophy, must first be wisely accepted and 
lived before it can produce any notable effects on American social life. 
Progress must needs be slow. But there is hope; youth, plastic youth, 
isin our hands. Make the Catholic youth of to-day the nuclei of a new 
consensus. 

The author quotes a number of classic authorities, and integrates 
Sacred Scripture very effectively in the development of her thesis. She 
has given us in short compass a splendid statement of the social philoso- 
phy of Christian education. 

The writer of the foreword to “The Children’s Bible History’’? tells 
us that Father Raemers has done for the Bible what Charles and Mary 
Lamb did for Shakespeare. It is a large order, but Father Raemers has 
filled it well. As he says in his preface, he has written his little Bible 
History especially for boys and girls. He presents the traditional topics 
of the Old Testament in twenty-one lessons and those of the New Testa- 
ment in a series of twenty-two lessons. A simple vocabulary, short, 
direct sentences, and the consistent use of the active voice make the book 
a tool that the young pupil of grades three to six can use independently 
under the direction of the teacher. The author introduces a test after 
each topic or pair of topics; the tests are not of the traditional type, 
but of the new objective type. He varies them well: matching, multi- 
ple choice, true and false, and completion. Superior to these tests are 
some other devices introduced, such as the key-word-story exercise, 
the phrase-story exercise, and the quotation-story exercise; in each of 





3 By Reverend S. A. Raemers, M.A., Ed.M., Ph.D. Foreword by Reverend 
Daniel A. Lord,S. J. Illustrations by Gottfried Schiller (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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these the pupil is invited to tell the story after hearing a key-word, 
phrase or quotation taken directly from it. The attempted correla- 
tion with English is hazardous because of the wide differences in re- 
quirements of courses in English. 

There is no mention of the sin of David, who gave an eloquent example 
of repentance. We do not find the name of his friend Jonathan, nor the 
names of the parents of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Perhaps these omis- 
sions are not defects. From an historical standpoint the story of the 
Old Testament lacks cohesion after Lesson 15, the Division of the King- 
dom of Israel. Asenior Bible History may supply this cohesion. 

The fifty colored illustrations are quaint and appropriate. ‘‘Biblical 
Sprinklings,”’ bits of verse in modern notation, add zest to the study of 
the subject. To sum up, Father Raemers’ artistic little book is a very 
satisfactory bible history, and will serve admirably for supplementary 
reading where it cannot be adopted as a bible history text. 

A Sister of the Visitation has given us a very delightful biography of 
Dubuque’s first Bishop.* The vast Diocese of Dubuque, at the time of 
the appointment of Bishop Loras (1837), embraced the whole region situ- 
ated between the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers from the State of 
Missouri on the south to British America on the north. The first 
Bishop was an apostolic pioneer, who succeeded in imparting his own 
zeal to the scattered missionaries laboring in this expanse of territory. 
Born in France, Bishop Loras became ‘‘a thorough American, a lover of 
American institutions, an exemplar of American citizenship.’’ Bishop 
Ireland calls him ‘‘the hero, the saint, the model of missionaries.”’ 
His biographer sums up the life of Bishop Loras in this sentence: ‘He 
was a wise and great builder of God’s Church in the Northwest.” 

“‘Sound Spending,’’* is a treatise on institution economy. The Most 
Reverend Bishop of Cleveland recommends this manual on the science of 
economic operation to all priests, pastors, superiors and directors of 
institutions. The practical treatment of such topics as the budget and 
buying, heating, maintenance and repair, insurance and food, engages 
the interest of the general reader. The solution of many practical 
problems drawn from the executive experience of the author and other 
priests gives the manual a specific value for those in charge of schools, 
colleges, hospitals, orphanages, convents, monasteries, seminaries and 
parishes. The author aims to assist in the arduous task of operating at 
low cost consistent with proper operation. He modestly hopes that 
he may bear some poor share in the general plan of promoting the 
Faith. 


® Life of the Right Reverend Mathias Loras, D.D., First Bishop of Dubuque, Iowa, 
= Compiled by a Sister of the Visitation, H.M.D.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy & 

ons). 

* By Reverend Joseph F. Walsh, M.A., St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland. Fore- 
word by the Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland (Seminary 
Press, Cleveland). 
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“The History of the Apostolic Church’’ (Sylabus II-—Part III, pub- 
lished by St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.), published for the 
National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, is the latest 
release in a series on the New Testament, designed for adult study clubs 
and classes of high school students. An introduction and seventeen 
lessons present the story of the Acts of the Apostles in simple attractive 
fashion. It is suggested that the student memorize or carefully read 
certain classic passages. In each chapter map work is assigned, certain 
pictures are designated as helpful, the liturgical feasts are appropriately 
indicated, study aids and discussion aids are supplied, and the chapter 
ends with the notation of certain Christian practices suggested in the 
story. There is a good map of the Roman Empire showing the journeys 
of St. Paul. A final chapter presents a thumbnail sketch of two great 
bishops, St. Peter and his successor in the See of Antioch, St. Ignatius. 
The book is, even for the advanced student, a refreshing review of 
the Acts of the Apostles, sometimes called ‘““The Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

“This Sign’ (A Play on Christ the King, by J. G. Loran, published by 
C. T. S., Manchester, England) is a masterly presentation of the story 
of the Passion. After presenting the principal characters in a Prologue 
on the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem, the author passes over thirty 
years and gives us the scene of Christ feeding the multitude. In succes- 
sive scenes we witness the triumphant entry into Jerusalem, the con- 
demnation before Pilate, and the journey to Calvary. The Epilogue 
drives home the great lesson that all is vanity save the loving and the 
serving of the Lord Our God. The play is well written. The story is 
told in dialogue. The only speeches are two short bits of dramatic 
verse giving the addresses of a Pharisee and of Nicodemus, who op- 
poses him and seeks the liberation of Christ. 

“Pray for Us’ (by The Very Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D., pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy & Sons) is a splendid compilation of over 150 
prayers giving concrete expression to sentiments of the Catholic heart. 
The majority are taken from approved sources, many are highly in- 
dulgenced, and those composed by the compiler are of great merit. 
Father Burke has caught the spirit and the tone as well as the form of 
liturgical prayer. A Foreword presents the doctrine on indulgences con- 
tained in the latest legislation of the Church. A good index adds to the 
value of the compilation. The Prayer for the Church and Civil Authori- 
ties, taken from the Foreword of Archbishop Carroll's ‘“‘Eulogy on George 
Washington,” is a masterpiece. The perplexed priest who knows not 
what prayer to use when invited to deliver the invocation at a public 
gathering, may solve his difficulty with a few paragraphs selected from 
this prayer of Archbishop Carroll. 


PauL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 
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Spiritual and Social 


“Jesus for Little Folk,’ by Teresa Lloyd (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.), aims at giving children an idea of the elements of 
Christian teaching with the life of Our Lord for a basis. The important 
events in the life of Our Lord recorded in the New Testament are here 
written down to the comprehension of the very young child. A child 
in the third grade can read the book for himself with very little help 
from the teacher. The sixteen chapters that have a special appeal for 
very small children are marked with an asterisk (*). The book is printed 
in Great Britain, and its English origin is evident in the conversion of the 
Scriptural talent into a pound. The author could have retained the ex- 
act wording of the English version of the Bible without loss of simplicity. 
She has very skillfully used the example of Our Saviour to teach the vir- 
tues to the child’s mind. 

“A Catechism of Christian Doctrine: No. 2 with study lessons,” by 
Ellamay Horan (William H. Sadlier, Inc., New York City), isa new edi- 
tion of the Baltimore Catechism. The paper and the type are ex- 
cellent. The tests and the exercises that follow each lesson accommo- 
date the exposition to the approved principles of modern pedagogy. 
Miss Horan supplies a key to these Study Lessons; this key is not essen- 
tial, but will give great assistance to the inexperienced teacher. 

“The Heart of the King,’’' by Silvano Matulich, O.F.M., is a new 
presentation of an old doctrine just now of unusual interest. Upholding 
the doctrine of Duns Scotus, the author sets forth in eighteen short 
chapters: God’s love for Christ, Christ’s love for us, and our love for 
Christ in return. The whole exposition is placed on a strong biblical 
foundation without making the reading difficult. The book furnishes ex- 
cellent material for sermons on the Sacred Heart, and will be found useful 
for selected readings during the Holy Hour. It will also serve well for 
meditations and spiritual reading for the clergy and laity alike. 

“Toward the Altar,”? by the Rev. J. M. Lelen, contains fine sketches 
and stories of the priestly vocation. Its first edition appeared twenty- 
five years ago, but has been out of print for several years. It should 
make good reading for students in minor and major seminaries. The old 
statistics found on page 97 should have been revised. 

The series of ‘‘A Little Child’s First Communion,’’? by Mother Bolton, 
is completed with the appearance of Books 4, 5, and 6. These last 
booklets maintain the high standard of the first three in every respect. 
It may be remarked that these religious texts are work-books as well, 
and as such most welcome. The series has the approval of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


1 Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
2 St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 
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The influence of the stage has always been recognized, but its prob- 
lems have increased of late. One of the means to solve them partly is 
to produce good plays with the talent found in every parish. The Catho- 
lic Dramatic Movement’ has done great work in this connection, al- 
though the support it has received, like that given to many other purely 
Catholic movements, is hardly adequate. Among the recently pub- 
lished plays is ‘“Let No Man,” by Gertrude A. Kneeland. Itis a modern 
comedy drama in three acts for a mixed cast. In this play there is about 
everything the world of to-day is filled with: labor troubles, Communism, 
divorce, etc. It is a good comedy, fairly easy to produce, and keeps up 
the interest of an audience. Hence, the play, based on modern family 
life interwoven with a love affair, fits well on the stage of a parish hall. 
Another recent release is ““Without Aristocracy,’’ by Margaret Bradley, 
which also is a comedy-drama in three acts for eleven male and five fe- 
male characters. Its theme touches social snobbery, doubtful business 
methods, misunderstandings, etc. There is a rich vein of humor in this 
good play. 

After almost four years, a biography of Father Francis Patrick Duffy 
has made its appearance.‘ It was suggested to the author, Miss Ella 
Flick, by two friends who rightly judged that a life of the famous war 
chaplain would be welcomed by his numerous admirers. Miss Flick, 
who had written a biographical sketch of Father Duffy for The Catholic 
World, was the logical person to write the book. Notwithstanding its 
200 pages, the biography is more or less sketchy. Father Duffy’s life 
during the war is just mentioned, but read in connection with his auto- 
biography of the war service, the present volume gives a good picture 
of the real Father Duffy. The life is interestingly written and will be 
enjoyed by the clergy and laity alike. 

The Rev. Micheal Earls, S.J., presents us with a neat volume of 
poetry, entitled ‘“The Hosting of the King and Other Poems.’’® There 
are about fifty poems of different types and on various subjects, but 
all of them are good. The reviewer makes his own the words of the 
critic: ‘‘Father Earls gives us here some of his finest songs, and not 
only the Celtic heart, which he so intimately understands, but other 
life-loving and faith-loving hearts as well, will respond to his clear, 
happy, valiant singing.” 

Lieut. Colonel Francis J. Bowen has written a book on the ‘‘Pioneers 
of the Faith.’’* It is a delightful book to which the Archbishop of West- 
minster contributes an appreciative introduction. It does not pre- 
tend to be a history of the Catholic Missions, but, although sketchy, 


31511 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘ Chaplain Duffy of the Sixty-Ninth Regiment, New York. By Ella M. E. Flick 
(The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, Pa.). 

5 St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 

* B. Herder Book Co. 
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contains enough to make the average reader enthusiastic about the 
missionary labors of the Church. It deals with the beginnings of Catholi- 
cism in Japan, Korea, India, Africa, and Oceania. A few chapters on 
the missionary activities of Cardinal Vaughan, the Mill Hill Fathers, 
Father Damien and the Lepers are added. The book ought to inspire 
many to rally to the aid of our foreign missionaries. 

Another book of the mission type is ‘“Mota Saheb,’ in which Fr. 
Johann B. Mueller, S.J., the “fat Lord,” portrays the life of a mis- 
sionary in India. It is to a great extent autobiographical, but is well 
written and abounds with anecdotes. Mota Saheb, the author, dis- 
plays a genial attitude towards his people, his daily pastoral labors 
and other things. Readers who are conversant with the German lan- 
guage will find this an enjoyable book for moments of leisure. 

Of an entirely different type is the book entitled ‘From Death to 
Life.”* This is the psychical biography of Pierre, a young Parisian, 
who at the age of eighteen went to Belgium, became associated with 
anarchists, and when caught participating in a burglary was condemned 
to fourteen years’ imprisonment. Whilst in prison, he wrote a diary, 
and this supplemented by other writings form the substance of an ex- 
traordinary book which ends with the death of Pierre a few years after 
his conversion and shortly before his release from captivity. The book 
is not a story, but abounds in philosophical and psychological reflec- 
tions and considerations on economic problems. It presents a good in- 
sight into the soul of erring youth, and its perusal and study will repay 
the clerical reader and laymen who are active among the youth of to-day. 

In the volume entitled, ““Der Sieg Christi—Mariologie,’’? Professor 
Tihamer Toth publishes his fifth installment of the cycle on the Creed. 
The author treats in masterly discourses of the Victory of Christ, and 
adds, as the conclusion of the whole series, nine short sermons on the 
Blessed Virgin. The sermons point out especially the life values im- 
plied in the dogmas, and are, therefore, very timely and actual. No 
doubt, the translation (which is good) will be as popularly received as the 
original. However, the compactness and philosophical structure of the 
German language will have its problems for those not well enough ac- 
quainted with it. KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.CapP. 

7B. Herder Book Co. 

8 By J. Salsmans, S.J. Translated by Lawrence L. McReavy (B. Herder Book 


Ca.) 
® B. Herder Book Co. 








